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Right now is the time to get that new 
rug for your living room, dining room, or 
bed room. Never will you be able to buy 
so much beauty, durability and quality for 
so little money. 


50 PATTERNS AND 
COLORS 

TO CHOOSE 
FROM 


MADE FROM 
YOUR OLD RUGS, 
CARPETS AND CLOTHING 


Kerr Chenille Type Rugs, thick, soft, and woolly, heavy enough to lie flat permanently, are 
made to your order at a DOUBLE SAVING. We make them from your old carpets, rugs, 
and clothing—thus you save tremendously on material. We make them double surface 
(reversible) so you really have two rugs for the price of one. You ship us at our expense 
your old discarded rugs, carpets, and clothing; we reclaim all the wool in them, and spin 
and dye new yarn for the body of your new rug. We make the cotton material into warp 
and reinforcement. If you haven’t sufficient material for the rug you desire, we will supply 
the remainder at cost. Your new Kerr Rug can be made in any color or color combination 
you desire to match your room furnishings. It can be made any size to fit the exact dimen- 
sions of your room. Kerr rugs are seamless no matter what the size. They are beautiful 
and appropriate in Spanish homes, bungalows—in fact, in any type home, from sum- 
mer cabin to lovely residence, at least one room needs a Kerr Rug! 


We are making a special 15% discount off our already unbelievably low catalog prices. 
Don’t delay. Send coupon below for catalog so you can order now. Prices will never be 
lower and may soon be considerably higher. Remember, we pay all shipping charges on 
the old materials you send us. 
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Alhambra, California 
Gentlemen: 

The rug came today and is 
very lovely. It seems impos- 
sible that you could make 
something so lovely out of 
what came to you. 

Mrs. J. B. Never 


Milton, Oregon 
Dear Sirs: 

I want you to know how 
much we are enjoying the rugs 
you made us. They are of 
such good coloring that the 
whole room is affected. 


Mrs. W. H. Bailey. 


Santa Rosa, California 
Dear Sirs: 

I have received my rug and 
it is beautiful and very rich 
looking. You have filled my 
order to the letter. 

Mrs. E. E. Reynolds. 


Los Angeles, California 
Dear Sirs: 

Two years ago I purchased 
two large Kerr Rugs and one 
small one and they have given 
perfect satisfaction. 

Mrs. E. Bulton. 


Send For This Beautifully Illustrated Rug Book Today! 
15% OFF ALL THESE LOW CATALOG PRICES 
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KERR RUG COMPANY 
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Gentlemen: I am interested in your new Kerr Chenille Type 
Double Duty Rugs. Please send me beautifully illustrated rug 
book showing many colors and patterns and containing full 
information regarding making them from my old rugs, carpets, 
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"ANUARY, in SUNSET 

Land, is an important 
garden month. That is why 
we have devoted so much space 
in this Fanuary issue to gar- 
den information—not the gen- 
eral garden information 
found in eastern magazines 
planned to fit eastern climates, 
but all-practical, all-western 
garden information for you 
who live in the great West. 
Remember, everything you 
read in SUNSET Magazine 
was written just for you who 
live west of the Great Divide. 
No other Magazine gives you 
this type of material! 
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D° you ever really “stop to think”? Probably, if you 
are an extremely active, busy person, you sometimes 
bemoan the fact that you never have time to sit down and 
concentrate. But, just as probably, you are doing more 
effective thinking as you go about your routine tasks than 
you would if you sat down solemnly to “think.” 


There are so many popular substitutes for personal think- 
ing to tempt us! Most of them are excellent forms of recrea- 
tion, to be indulged in frequently perhaps but not exclusively. 
Bridge, movies, dancing, golf—all are very well if they do 
not take quite all one’s leisure time. Even reading—that 
key to the thoughts of others through all the ages—may 
defeat its own purpose of provoking thought if we use it as 
an opiate drug rather than as a stimulant. 


Those of us who do any considerable amount of work with 
our hands are likely to feel just a bit abused—to feel that 
we are not using our mental powers to their fullest extent. 
If that is true, we have only ourselves to blame, for according 
to my belief at least, work with the hands is almost the only 
kind of work that gives time and impetus to personal thinking. 


Of course I am not saying that all hand-workers are deep 
thinkers. I am saying that a certain amount of routine 
physical work releases the mind for action. Moreover, I 
contend that thinking done while the hands are busy is 
likely to be purposeful, forward-looking, optimistic, rather 
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than dreary, hopeless, pessimistic in tone. While the “front 
of one’s mind,” the conscious part, may be occupied with 
directing the hands, the unconscious mind may be solving 
troublesome questions of family or state finance; or turning 
over some thought-provoking remark in a past conversation; 
or deciding whether or not that newest novel was really 
worthy of having been written; or contemplating and de- 
ciding almost any problem on earth. 


If you are inclined to be morose and blue, don’t sit and 
brood over your troubles. Brooding is likely to hatch those 
tiny nest-eggs of mild discouragement into mammoth buz- 
zards of despair. When you feel an attack of self pity or 
disgust with your lot in life coming on, find something useful 
for your hands to do at once! It may be anything from 
stitching beautiful needlepoint to darning socks if you are a 
woman: many a good soul has worked off a fit of blues by 
cleaning the pantry shelves. It may be raking the lawn or 
building a dog kennel or cleaning up the fishing tackle if 
you areaman. The point is to do something, quickly, with 
your hands. 


Then, as you are working, stop occasionally and look into 
your own mind. It will tell you that this is the same old 
world today, tomorrow, as it was yesterday. It just seems 
worse at times—and those are the times to grasp quickly 
at the steadying realities of ordinary routine physical work. 
—G. A.C. 
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AS the wife or the husband of any 
confirmed gardener will tell you, we 
are a perverse lot. They would very 
cheerfully spend an hour or more listing 
a few of our peculiarities, but I have 
space to mention only one. If we were 
a perfectly reasonable and logical aggre- 
gation of individuals, in which case we 
should be so different from other people 
as to be uncomfortable, we would start 
out in childhood by planting trees. As 
we got on a bit we would start shrubs, 
then perennials and bulbs, and in our old 
age grow annuals, because they come 
quickly into flower. 

But that isn’t the way it works out. 
Time goes slowly to a small boy. Be- 
tween Christmases to him a century 
seems to elapse, but to his father they 
and their accompanying bills seem to 
come once a month rather than once a 
year. Sothe very young gardener starts 
with radishes, which mature in six—to 
him—long weeks, or with some quick- 
flowering annual like Virginian stocks 
or poppies, while the old gardener breeds 
daffodils, which take four or five years to 
flower from seed, or starts oaks from 
acorns. A little thought explains at 
least the latter’s attitude, for if age is to 
some extent a state of mind, the gar- 
dener grows old slowly. Unlike other 
old men, he spends less time by the fire- 
side looking backward and more out- 
doors looking forward to the first or next 
flowering of some treasured plant. 
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Deciduous Flowering Shrubs 
for Sunset Gardens 


By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


Photographs by J. Horace McFarland 


In considering the planting of our 
gardens, at whatever age, let us not be 
in too great a hurry and sacrifice the 
future to the present. In the case of 
shrubs, that future when they will be at 
their best will not be far ahead, and in 
the meanwhile you will have the pleasure 
of seeing them grow and make the frame 
for the flowers in your garden. In start- 
ing a new garden, the very first planting 
should be of such trees and shrubs as will 
form the backgrounds and make the im- 
mediate skyline, though if you ever go 
shrubby, as I have, you will always be 
looking for a chance to add some newly 
discovered treasure. 

In discussing a selection of shrubs for 
the small garden I have had to break 
what I have to say into three parts, of 
which this one, dealing with a few de- 
ciduous shrubs, is the first, given earliest 
consideration because evergreen shrubs 
are usually supplied in pots or balled 
and so can be planted almost any time, 
while those which lose their leaves are 
generally supplied with bare roots and 
must be planted while they are dormant. 
On the whole it must be acknowledged 
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that deciduous shrubs are happier in 
central California and north than in sec- 
tions of drier and warmer summers, but 
I believe those I have selected are worth 
trying in gardens of southern California 
where gardeners have been rather too 
much inclined to restrict themselves to 
the evergreen and so lose all feeling of 
change of seasons. 

Planting of deciduous shrubs calls for 
no special care. Dig the holes both 
wider and deeper than absolutely neces- 
sary to contain the roots, for the result 
will be a lot of loose soil around them 
which they can easily penetrate when 
they begin growth. Early planting will 
mean less summer watering the first year 
as they will be better established, but in 
any case give them an occasional soak- 
ing, though from the second year on they 
can take care of themselves. Successful 
pruning is a matter of observation. Too 
often shrubs are abused by neat trim- 
ming or cutting back without regard to 
their habits. Some shrubs flower on the 
old wood, that is, on growth made pre- 
vious to the season of flowering; these 
should be pruned after flowering as in 
the case of the Japanese quince; others 
produce their flowers from the current 
season’s growth and so may best be 
pruned in early spring. In many cases 
the object of pruning will be to stimulate 
the production of young vigorous 
growths from the base of the shrub; here 
the thing to do is to eliminate altogether 
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some of the old hard branches, as in the 
case of the syringas or mock oranges. 
In the selection of deciduous shrubs 
which follows, certain glaring omissions 
may be brought to my attention if I fail 
to forestall them. Let me say, then, that 
for the coast gardens of central Cali- 
fornia there is no summer-flowering 
shrub to compare with the fuchsia, but 
I have omitted it because I have already 
treated it at length in Sunset. The 
other omission is, of course, the lilac. 
Now, in the Pacific Northwest this is a 
glorious shrub or small tree, and in some 
sections of northern California“where 
summers are warm and winters cold and 
wet it gives very fair returns. For gar- 
deners in these places let me suggest the 
reading of an admirable little book on 
lilacs by John C. Wister, as it gives both 
cultural directions and a fine selection of 
varieties by a gardener who has himself 
grown and observed everything in this 
family. But if your garden is on a dry 
hillside in southern California or even on 
the Berkeley hills, I doubt the wisdom of 
giving up the space to them in a small 
garden. I have grown a number facing 
the west, and more in my present gar- 
den, which is better adapted to them, 
and though now I get some flowers every 
spring and they are lovely I would not 
advise them as dependable under the 
conditions of most California gardens. 
Those shrubs I have selected have had 
thorough trial; in discussing particular 
species I will comment on related ones. 


Japanese Flowering Quince 


The Japanese flowering quince is first 
on my list, which I have arranged by 





Japanese Flowering Quince 


season. By the time this is printed the 
botanists, who have to earn a living too, 
may have reclassified this shrub and 
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given it a new name to succeed the Pyrus 
japonica, Cydonia japonica and Chaeno- 
meles japonica which it has previously 
borne at different times. This is the 
shrub which English gardeners, with a 
cheerful disregard of the botanists, call 
just Japonica. It is the last and the first 
deciduous shrub to flower, first because 
its then almost naked branches are quite 
freely dotted with red or pink flowers in 
January, and last because on this early 
November day, as I write, there are the 
first signs of opening buds. 

This shrub, Japonica, better bought 
than raised from seed and a bit slow even 
from suckers, flowers early in life too, 
particularly where it has been raised 
from cuttings as is likely in a good nur- 
sery. It has no particular choice as to 
location or soil, seems quite drought- 
resistant and sun-loving, grows even- 
tually to six feet or more, but can always 
be kept in bounds by pruning. It makes 
a good hedge plant or clump in the 
shrubbery or flower border. It flowers 
on spurs from the old wood and really 
needs no pruning except for control, so 
limit this to cutting back long branches. 
There are several forms, from blood-red 
through salmon-pink (my own favorite) 
to nearly white, the last perhaps least 
effective because often blotched red. It 
has the reputation of being particularly 
susceptible to San Jose scale, for which 
a lime sulphur spray in early winter is 
recommended, but I have grown it in 
two gardens in California for twenty 
years and have had no trouble with it. 
By the way, branches with buds show- 
ing color may be cut in midwinter and 
if put in water in a living-room they will 
flower nicely and give quite a Japanese 
decoration when we have little to cut in 
the garden. 


Syringa, An Old Favorite 


Philadelphia coronarius, the syringa or 
garland flower, is an old garden favorite. 
It was almost certainly in Greek gardens 
when the original Marathon race took 
place. The botanist Gerard, writing in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, mentions 
it as growing in his English garden. It 
had to be a pretty good shrub to keep 
its place for more than two thousand 
years. Today it is better than ever, for 
however sweet and pleasant was the old 
plant, the work in the last generations 
of the French hybridizer Lemoine has 
given us a whole series of garden forms 
with more and better flowers, and in 
many cases with the same delicious 
fragrance as of yore. I would take the 
tall upright variety Virginal as first 
choice, for its fine annual show of pure 
white semi-double flowers, but there are 
other good ones, Albatre, Bouquet 
Blanc, Mont Blanc, different from it 
mainly in growth, some more compact, 
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Syringa (Philadel phia) 


and having more double flowers. Give 
them any fair garden soil, but if there is 
a choice of location a cool spot with a 
chance of occasional summer water 
would be better than a hot dry place in 
the full sun. Prune only to eliminate 
old wood and encourage new growth, 
and never top back the branches in 
spring, as flowers are not produced on 
the current season’s growth but come 
from the axils of the older wood, bloom- 
ing in June in my garden. 


Spirea 

Spirea pruntfolia flore pleno sounds a 
bit stiff if you have forgotten your Latin, 
but it merely means the double-flowered 
plum-leaved spirea. You possibly know 
it as the bridal wreath spirea, a name it 
could hardly avoid, with its slender, 
leafless (at the time) branches spangled 
with tiny double white rosettes. It, too, 
is very early. I know it always flowers 
with the early red flowering peach, as I 
generally plan to see them both together 
in an old Berkeley garden where, by de- 
sign or accident, this spirea forms a fore- 
ground for the peach. It is never a ram- 
pant shrub, about four feet high, but it 
will spread into quite a clump in time, 
from which suckers can be detached to 
make new plantings. In California 
where fall color is scarce I value it for the 
way its leaves turn yellow and red be- 
fore they drop. There are lots of other 
spireas, and doubtless if your garden 
were in a colder, wetter section you 
would prefer Spirea Van Houttet, whose 
drooping branches are so thickly cov- 
ered with panicles of white single flow- 
ers. In some middlewestern towns al- 
most every house in May and June has 
a miniature snowbank of this spirea. It 
does less well in California and in any 
case, with our stronger sun to brown its 
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Spirea prunifolia flore pleno 


flowers more quickly, it would be less 
effective. 


Hydrangea 


Hydrangea hortensis is not the ubiqui- 
tous shrub of eastern gardens which pro- 
duces with deadly certainty each fall its 
conical heads of white flowers fading to 
bronzy pink. That is Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandiflora, or, as it is now listed in 
nursery catalogues, the Peegee Hydran- 
gea. One of the advantages for a gar- 
dener in leaving the East is that he gets 
away from some plants of which he is 
rather tired. I am glad we can grow out- 
doors in coastal California the compara- 
tively tender Hydrangea hortensis, which 
where frosts are severe is best handled 
as a tub or large pot plant and kept in a 
light cellar over winter. It is an easily 


recognized shrub, with its large clean | 


glossy leaves and its often immense 
rounded heads of large white or, more 
commonly, pink flowerets, at their best 
in July but lasting for weeks as they turn 
to a bronzy red. Of late it has been 
under development by plant breeders, 
particularly in France, and two years 
ago I took notes at the big June flower 
show in Paris of some of the deep, clear 
rose pinks with serrated edges, and noted 
that some carmine red colors were com- 
ing. They are still new in our nursery 


trade, but we should soon have such fine § ° 


novelties as La Marne, Marechal Foch, 
Gertrude Glahn, Lorelei, and other Eu- 
ropean introductions. Trophee is al- 
ready often offered in California. 

These quick-growing hydrangeas will 
do nicely outdoors in many parts of Cali- 
fornia, seeming happiest in partial shade 
and in a loose soil with a good deal of 
leaf mold. I know of one garden in 
Thousand Oaks, Berkeley, where they 
are wonderfully grown among evergreen 
oaks, a good deal shaded by these. But 
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they do not like hot, dry sunny places, 
and even in semi-shade they want an 
occasional watering in summer. In pots 
or tubs they are easily handled, but give 
them good rich soil and water frequently 
in the dry season. I find mine in pots 
flag in warm weather if not thoroughly 
watered three times a week. Blue flow- 
ers are the result of accidental or pur- 
poseful planting in soil which contains 
certain chemicals. Two ounces of alum 
or one ounce of sulphate of ammonia 
mixed with each cubic foot of soil is the 
prescription recommended. ‘The sul- 
phate of ammonia can also be applied as 
a fertilizer and bluing agent, at the rate 
of a pound to each fifty square feet of 
garden treated, repeating this occa- 
sionally through the growing season and 
always first wetting the soil and work- 
ing it into the surface. 

Propagation of these hydrangeas is by 
cuttings of the well ripened shoots or, in 
open ground plantings, by taking off 
suckered growths. After the flower 
heads have dried off they should be cut 
off, making sure to leave all the good 
strong buds on the stems as these hy- 
drangeas make their flower heads by 
growth from these, and to prune them 
off or to have them killed by hard freez- 
ing means no flowers the following sea- 
son. They need no real pruning. 


Wild Lilac 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles may 
seem an odd choice to those whose neigh- 
boring hills are covered with the ever- 
green ceanothus or wild lilac, but these 
are nearly all winter or spring bloomers 
while this French hybrid, though decidu- 





The Wild Lilac (Ceanothus) 


ous and not beautiful in winter, flowers 
most of the summer and is then covered 
with sprays of a lovely blue. Summer- 
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flowering shrubs, and particularly those 
in this color, are pretty scarce. This 
particular variety has relatives like the 
dull pink Marie Simon, but is of both 
better color and more vigorous growth 
than any other summer-flowering hy- 
brid I have tried. A sunny place in 
quite ordinary soil is all it gets with me 
and it thrives, but it would be far better 
if I took care early each spring to prune 
back most of the previous season’s 
growth, for it needs to make a lot of new 
branches as it is at the ends of these, not 
on the old wood, that the flowers are 
borne. If you prefer an evergreen 
ceanothus—and this is always your 
privilege—select C. cyaneus, a native of 
San Diego county but obtainable from 
many nurserymen. Its lovely deep blue 
flowers come late in spring between the 
general run of wild lilacs and Gloire de 
Versailles. 
Viburnum 
Viburnum carlesii is perhaps the most 


recently introduced shrub which has in 
a short time found a place in all gardens 





Viburnum—shrub and flower 


of choice plants. The reasons are doubt- 
less its early spring flowering and the 
fine fragrance of its panicles of pinkish 
flowers. It is a comparatively slow 
growing shrub, restrained in habit and 
never crowding its neighbor, but as it 
comes down in price—and it can’t be as 
cheap as many commoner things be- 

(Continued on page 32 
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Winter Care of Fishing Tackle 


WitH the exception of those who 
live on the coast, most of the 
anglers have laid away their fishing 
tackle and sometimes tackle not in use 
regularly will deteriorate more quickly 
than when it is used frequently, espe- 
cially if certain things were neglected 
before the various articles were stored. 
More good fly lines are ruined by 
neglect than by use. If a good vacuum 
dressed line is left on the reel it is likely 
to become sticky and useless, and even 
if it is not sticky in the spring when it 
is again wanted, it will probably come 
off the reel like a coiled bedspring. Even 
a low priced enameled line will not be as 
good if left on the reel for a few months. 
It may not become sticky, but it cer- 
tainly will be an inferior casting line 
because of the kinks that will be in it 
when the fishing season again opens. 
Fly lines should be removed from the 
reels and hung in large, loose coils in a 
place where there is a good circulation 
of dry air. Two wooden pegs a foot or 
two apart in the wall of a garage make a 
good rack on which to hang lines. 
Bamboo rods should not be left in 
aluminum tubes or leather rod cases 
even for a short time if the rods or the 
cloth covers are the least bit damp, and 
even if there is not the slightest trace 
of dampness noticeable, rods should not 
be stored during the closed season in 
cases of any kind. If there is space in 
which to hang the set up rods they may 
be hung full length by attaching a small 
loop of string in the tip guides and 
hanging them from the strings. They 
should not be hung by placing the tip 
guides directly on hooks or nails, for 
there is a possibility of the guides cant- 
ing slightly and causing the rods to bend 
near the tips. Rods that are to be set 
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By J. P. Cuenin 


And Other Timely 
Notes for Sportsmen 


up for storing during the closed season 
might be difficult to take apart in the 
spring unless the ferrules are cleaned 
and oiled before the joints are put 
together. 

If the ferrules are coated even slightly 
with verdigris they should be cleaned 
before the rods are set up. Take a small 
wad of the finest steel wool in the fingers 
of the left hand, hold the wool on the 
metal, then place the rod joint across 
one’s leg and roll it up and down under 
the hand to spin the ferrule in the steel 
wool. Too much spinning might reduce 
the size of the ferrule and make the joint 
loose even if fine steel wool is used, so 
the cleaning should be stopped as soon 
as the ferrule is bright. While fine 
emery cloth could be used for polishing 
a corroded ferrule, it is not as good as 
steel wool because it might wear down 
the metal and cause a loose joint. If 
the inside of a ferrule is corroded, steel 
wool can be twisted around a match and 
worked up and down in the ferrule. 

Linen or silk casting lines that have 
been used in salt water or water con- 
taining alkali should be rinsed thor- 
oughly in clear, fresh water and dried 
before being stored during the closed 
season. Salt or alkali will quickly rot a 
silk line, and even a linen line will be 
weakened in time if it is not rinsed in 
fresh water and dried after it is used. 


Feed the Wild Ducks 


HILE the duck season has closed 
in the West for this winter and 
many of the hunters will forget this type 
of sport until next fall, the shooters who 
are willing to do a little work and spend 
a small amount of money can prepare 
the marshes to make them more attrac- 
tive to water fowl and thus improve the 
hunting for next season and the seasons 
to follow. 
Ducks and geese will congregate in 
large numbers where there is an abun- 


Howard L. Dessert of Eureka, California, 
designed and built this comfortable dog carrier 
so that Towser could go along on automobile 
trips. The carrier clamps securely on the 
running board without marring the finish 
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dance of food, so the thing for the wild 
fowlers to do is to see that the waters 
contain plenty of food that is relished 
by the ducks. Clubs that own or lease 
marshes, especially those that have been 
“baiting” with grain, should begin now 
to plant natural duck foods, for it is 
possible that in the not distant future 
it will be illegal to use grain as a means 
of attracting ducks to shooting grounds. 

The first step for those interested is 
to send to the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin 
No. 465, the “Propagation of Wild Duck 
Foods.” This little booklet, which may 
be had for ten cents in coin, not stamps, 
describes many varieties of food plants 
that will grow in Western waters. The 
next step is to make a survey of the 
water in the area to be improved, for 
some plants require one type of bottom 
and depth of water while others need 
something entirely different in the way 
of soil and depth of water. The depth 
of the water should be taken at various 
points in the ponds or sloughs and sam- 
ples of the water should be tested for 
salt or alkali. If the water level varies 
from day to day, as in tide water re- 
gions, or with the changes of seasons, 
notes should be made of the amount of 
variation. Samples of the bottom 
should be secured to determine if it is 
sand, gravel, mud or clay, and if there 
is current in the water its speed should 
be determined. All of this information 
should be sent to the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey with a request for advice 
as to the best plants to be set out. The 
Bureau will not only do everything pos- 
sible to help duck hunters produce more 
duck food, but it will send a list of 
dealers who can supply the seed or 
bulbs if a+ request is made for it. 
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Here’s an old heron with his hands in his pockets, while e 
up in the right-hand corner a knotty old ostrich is being a Uu l k H U C eC 
attacked by a fierce knight on horseback C nN iq 


HESE strange quirks of creation were collected by Mr. 

D. T. Lappin, famous Quirk Hunter of Monrovia, 
California. On close examination you will find that they 
are just oddly shaped knots and tree growths which closely 
resemble different birds and animals, but as a collection 
they offer much amusement and fun. Quirk hunting is a 
great winter sport—try a bit of it on your next hike through 
the hills or along the shore.—f. S. 8. 


And in this group we have a wild, wild 
goose, a long-legged stork, a California 
quail and an Olympic shot-putter, all 
from Mr. Lappin’s unique collection 
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New Varieties 


Above is pictured one of the outstanding 
1933 novelties in the flower world. It 
is the new Giant White Double Shasta 
Daisy, with flowers over five inches in 
diameter borne on long, sturdy stems— 
a beautiful blossom for western gardens 


Lilliput Zinnia which bears quantities of small, 
button-like flowers in many shades 





The New Salmon Rose Imperial Stock—noted 
for its grandeur and rich beauiy of coloring 
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MAY amateur gardeners fail to 
achieve the desired or expected 
results from a planting of seed because 
they do not plant their seed properly. 
There are many excellent methods of 
sowing seeds but I have found the fol- 
lowing very successful. 

First of all, never use an old seed pan 
or box without first thoroughly cleaning 
and scrubbing it in order to prevent 
harmful bacteria or fungi from develop- 
ing in the soil, thus retarding the germi- 
nation and growth of the seedlings. 
Scalding the boxes with plenty of boiling 
water, followed by thorough sunning if 
possible, is a safe method of preventing 
and killing most of the germs which 
might be lurking there. 

A seed box of “flat” in which nursery- 
men plant seeds is very satisfactory. In 
size, they are usually 18" x 24" x 3” deep. 
If you use too shallow boxes, your seed- 
lings are likely to die because of drying- 
out of the soil, and the tender roots have 
little or no room for growth and expan- 
sion. Almost any box that is convenient 
in size and shape and weight may be 
used. 

Many grocerymen and delicatessen 
stores buy cheese in brick form, packed 
in boxes measuring about 3” x 3” x 10”. 
These make splendid boxes for the plant- 
ing of seeds. They are just deep enough, 
wide enough, and long enough for the 
planting of an average size packet of 
seed. You can easily get two rows the 
length of the box, and more than sufh- 


hii. 


Sweet Pea—Red Boy—one of the good new 
varieties. Flowers are a lovely, soft crimson 
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This Is My Way 


Says Herbert H. Blake 


cient plants frem a sowing to carry out 
a certain color scheme or to fill up a 
designated space in one’s garden. For 
the person who has a number of seeds 
to sow of different kinds and space is 
limited, these boxes are of inestimable 
value, are very light and easily handled. 
Seed boxes should always have plenty of 
drainage in order to keep the ground 
sweet. Flats usually are not water-tight, 
but if you happen to be using tight boxes, 
it is advisable to scatter over the bottom 
a handful of small pebbles or pieces of 
broken flower pots, or to bore holes in 
the bottom of each box for drainage. 

A mixture of 4 good river sand, 4 
fine German peat moss, and \ top soil 
(sifted through an eighth-inch mesh 
screen if possible) is a satisfactory mix- 
ture. The sand keeps the soil from 
caking, and the peat moss retains the 
moisture. Never use fertilizer of any 
description in the preparation of the soil 
for your seed plantings, or during the 
germinating period. There is usually 
sufficient nourishment in the soil and 
fertilizing at this stage causes spindly 
growth. 

Many horticultural experts advise 
sowing seeds in dry soil (practically a 
dust), covering with peat moss or leaf 
mold, then further covering with burlap 
through which the soil may be thor- 
oughly soaked without washing out the 
seeds. I prefer, however, to plant in 
damp soil. In wetting the seed boxes 
before planting the seed, some nursery- 
men even go so far as to immerse the 
entire seed box in a tub of water for 





Calendula Radio, exquisite, dainty blossoms of 
clear orange color with finely “quilled” petals 
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about an hour or so, which is a good idea. 
This immersion often kills or drowns 
any bugs which may be in the soil. 
Other gardeners wet the soil with boiling 
water, which is even better. The hot 
water kills all foreign substances such 
as weed seeds, mold bugs, spiders, and 
the like, which may be in the soil mix- 
ture, yet does not injure the organic 
substances in the soil. 

If you use hot water, you will have 
little or no weeds to prick out, during 
the germination period, or during the 
early seedling stage, as the boiling water 
will in most instances have killed the 
weed seed; whereas if you use cold water 
to dampen the soil, quite often weeds 
will appear in the seed boxes ahead of 
the germinated seeds, and one does not 
like to disturb the seedlings, or germi- 
nating seeds for fear of losing them— 
especially if the seed is costly or scarce. 

After the soil has been thoroughly 
moistened, set the boxes out on the 
ground to drain until the soil, while 
still wet, is no longer sticky. Then you 
are ready to sow your seed. 

The sowing of the seed in rows is per- 
haps the most satisfactory method for 
the reason that when the seedlings are 
ready to be transplanted into larger 
quarters, they can be more easily lifted 
out without disturbing the roots than 
if taken from a broadcast sowing. Some 
seeds need to be planted deeper than 
others, but for the average type of seed, 
a row or trench about a quarter of an 
inch deep, the length or width of the 
seed box is made. A satisfactory way 
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Double Nasturtium, Golden Gleam—sweet- 
scented, stiff stems, a great garden favorite 
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of making this tiny trench is to use a 
round pencil, pressing it gently into the 
soil to the desired depth. 

Sow your seed as evenly as possible 
along the bottom of the trench—the 
thinner the better. Planting your seed 
thick, you get a lower percentage of 
germination. Then, too, each seedling 
tries to “push” itself to the surface as 
soon as it can, and in doing so other 
seeds are crowded out and often perish, 
only the stronger ones surviving. If you 
have too much seed to sow thin, make 
more rows. 

After seeds have been sown, cover 
them with a very light covering of sand, 
(or peat as some gardeners recommend) 
not soil. Using sand rather than light 
soil as a covering, your seedlings will 
have little or no trouble to push their 
way through after germination. When 
soil is used as a covering, it is often so 
heavy that the young seedlings can not 
grow. When seeds have been covered, 
press or tamp them into the soil very 
lightly, using a small block of wood or 
a brick; then water the seed box with 
a very light spray. Cover your seed 
boxes with a piece of glass over which 
is placed a sheet of brown paper. This 
brown paper excludes the bright light or 
the direct rays of the sun, yet admits 
sufficient light to germinate the seeds. 
As soon as the seed has sprouted, raise 
the glass half an inch or so to admit the 
air. If you have a greenhouse, the glass 

(Continued on page 33) 





Pansy, Maple Leaf Giant—vigorous growing, 
large blossoms, excellent for bedding plant 
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For Your Garden 


Above is reproduced Marigold, Guinea 
Gold, a splendid type, especially good as a 
bedding plant. If you wish information 
about this or other flowers pictured on 
this page, write to the Garden Editor. 
We are always glad to be of help to you 





The new Double Crested Cosmos blooms early 
and long—a variety of fine, clear colors 





Larkspur Los Angeles—a brilliant rose-scarlet 
flower not 


unlike the bet'er delphiniums 
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A Convenient Cottage 
Built of Western Woods 





Into this small home Bain and Price, Seattle architects, 
have built real charm and personality. Particularly do 
we call your attention to the knotty hemlock paneling in 
the living room; note that ceiling and sides are of this 
beautiful wood, sanded to a satin smooth finish. (Photo- 
graph of living room at bottom of page.) The floor plan 
indicates living room, dining room, two bedrooms, kitchen 
with breakfast nook, hallway and bath room. By cutting 
dormers in the roof, two more bedrooms and another bath 
can be added later. The house already has a stairway to 
the second floor. A half basement and a detached garage 
complete the home. All 

factors considered, this 





is an excellent example I — ae _— 
of Cape Cod Colonial Hl BcoPoont4| FS 
architecture adapted to 1 | 
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When this photograph was 
taken the shrubbery plant- 
ings were not completed but 
with a little imagination 
you can easily visualize the 
home complete in a setting 
of flowers, shrubs and trees 
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Four Building Suggestions 





Little 


The Biggest 


* may be of interest to SUNSET readers to hear of the 
practical sleeping arrangements in our mountain cabin, 
a little bark covered hut tucked away up in the tall timbers 
by the side of Goat Creek on the north side of Mt. Rainier. 

Because of our sleeping arrangement ours has been called 
the “biggest little cabin on the creek” where there are dozens 
of cabins of all sizes and kinds. 

Our main room is 16x20 where we eat, sleep, and live; 
adjoining this is a small lean-to kitchen. Not wishing a 
cabin that would not accommodate our friends as well as 
our family in comfort, the problem was how to sleep a 
crowd. This is what was achieved with great success as 
well as comfort. 

Four full-size bed springs were secured, one for each 
corner of the main room. First, cabinets to house the beds 
when folded up were built and fastened securely to the wall, 
then one end of the bed springs was hinged at proper height 
to the sides of the cabinet and the other end was equipped 
with folding legs and clamps to hold the bedding and mat- 
tress in place when the bed was folded up. A full-length 
curtain hides the bed when folded up; this curtain is sup- 
ported on a brass rod at the top of the cabinet hinged at 
one end and hooked at the other. A light chain is used to 
hold the bed in place. 


At night time the curtain is swung around to form a pro- 











This Spanish type house (designed by Architect Herbert J. Mann 
of La Jolla, California) is a splendid example of a small home 
built around a patio. By means of this walled garden, the living 
rooms of the house are tied artistically with the out-of-doors 
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Picked Up in Sunset Land 
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Cabin on Goat Creek 


tection, or screen, in front of the bed where one may undress. 

When all are in bed, and the lights out, the curtains can 
be drawn back and all enjoy the wonderful ventilation from 
the large wide open windows, and the flickering shadows 
made by the dying fire in the fireplace. 

Another achievement is our “‘over-stuffed” set which orig- 
inally was the tonneau of a 1915 seven-passenger Mitchell 
(a car built when seven passenger cars were almost like an 
omnibus) and two collapsible front seats from Ford sedans, 
all bought at the wreckers for two dollars and a half. The 
tonneau was wrecked for us but after getting it home there 
was much more work to do before it was in a practical 
condition for a seat. The seats were mounted on boxes to 
give the required height, rollers and glides placed under 
them and all upholstered in some old curtains of a light 
brown color. These have been very comfortable and attrac- 
tive and when we have a full house and all the beds down 
these single seats fold up and tuck away under the tables 
nicely as space is something of a premium. 

Our tables (two of them) are rustic with the tops covered 
with battleship linoleum, lacquered. These are hooked 
together for a crowd or used singly other times. 

Together they seat twelve comfortably and as the tops 
do not mar or scar they make wonderful tables for a game 
of bridge in the evening.—Georgia L. Shorett. 
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How We Added a Room 
to Our Colonial House 





OR the last three or four years, since my two daughters 

have grown older, we had felt the need of another bed- 
room, but had hesitated to build on an addition to our 
home. Then this year when so many men needed work we 
decided not to postpone the work any longer. I had an attic 
closet next to my room and at the back of the house, so we 
concluded that this would be the logical place to start. Luck 
was with us because our lot is on a hillside. Nine feet from 
the back of the house is a retaining wall nine feet high, sep- 
arating our front yard from the back. We had added a 
tandem garage to our house some years ago, so I extended 
the room over to the garage and made a bay in the room 
which is supported by the retaining wall. 

The new room is 163 "x12'6”; has hardwood floors, built-in 
beds, storage space, and cedar closet. The color of the room 
is orchid with a deep lavender for trim. The rugs are tan and 
lavender with touches of green and yellow. The curtains are 
light and airy with the new rainbow colors in lavender, sea- 
green, pale yellow, and orange. The wicker chair is lavender 
with green and tan upholstering. The French vanity dresser 
is green and gold with lavender lamps on each side. The 
girls love the room and we all feel that it has been a success 
inside and out. The cost was about $600 including furniture 
and springs and mattresses for beds. The building has given 
work to three men for a month.—Mrs. D. Baker, Portland. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Cauliflower Golden 
(Illustrated on this page) 


ASILY made, attractive to serve, and good to eat is this simple vege- 

table dish. Cook separately a medium-sized cauliflower and 1 cupful 
of rice. Place the cauliflower, unbroken, in a buttered baking dish. 
Around it and over the top arrange alternate layers of the rice, and thin 
slices of American cheese (or a thick sprinkling of grated cheese), finishing 
with a layer of cheese. Season with salt and pepper, moisten slightly 
with milk or a bit of the cauliflower stock, and place in the oven just long 
enough to melt the cheese. Serve in the baking dish—RMrs. L. W. S., 
Kellogg, Idaho. 

Sunshine Fluff 

1 egg white 
¥y pint of whipping cream 
Honeyed or candied cherries 


6 ripe bananas 

3 large ripe persimmons 

1 cupful of almonds, ground coarse 

1 cupful of cold soft custard (optional) 

Peel the bananas, and slice one banana very 

thin into each dessert dish. Pour over this the 
persimmons, which have been mashed and 
strained, and sprinkle over all the ground ; 
almonds. If desired, spread over this a layer | Pomtoes Pereliade, | Guava Jelly 
of the cold custard, and top with whipped a 
cream with which the egg white has been "Coffee 
beaten, and decorate each dish with a cherry 
with an almond replacing the pit. The custard 
part of the dessert may be omitted. Serves six.—G. R. O., Long Beach, 





LUNCHEON DE LUXE 


Consomme Royal 
Crisp Cheese Wafers 
Broiled Lobster Drawn Butter 











California. 
“*Spudzdelux’”’ 
6 medium-sized raw potatoes Canned pimiento 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter Milk 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour Salt and pepper 
Peel and dice the raw potatoes, and let them 
stand in ice water for 20 minutes. Dry them 





FEATURING “SPUDZDELUX” 


thoroughly on a towel, and sprinkle with salt _ | Fried Filet of Sole Tartar Sauce 
and pepper. Melt the butter, and stir the ee 








diced potatoes into it until they are well cov- Gingerbread Tea 
ered, then stir in the flour, coating the but- 
tered potatoes well with it. Put the potatoes ; ; 
into a buttered casserole, cover with milk (evaporated milk diluted with 
water can be used very well) and lay strips of pimiento over the top. Let 
stand an hour, then bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for an hour, 
uncovering the casserole the last 15 minutes to brown the top nicely.— 
Mrs. C. G., Imperial, California. 





Hominy Tarts 


1 cupful of cold cooked meat, chopped 


2 cupfuls of canned hominy rf CO 
; Bacon drippings or meat stock 


¥ teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper or paprika 
Drain the hominy and mash well, adding 
the salt and pepper or paprika. Put cold left- 
over meat (pork preferred) through the food 
chopper. Press a half-inch thick layer of the 
mashed hominy into well-greased muffin pans ‘ 
or custard cups, and baste with the meat stock or bacon fat. Cover with 
a layer of meat half an inch thick or thicker, spread evenly and packed 
down. Baste this layer as above, then top it with a thin layer of the 
hominy. Baste again and bake in a moderately hot oven (400 degrees) 
about 10 minutes, or until the meat is heated through.—Mrs. E. M. K., 
Los Angeles, California. 





A HEARTY BREAKFAST 


*Hominy Tarts Fried Apple Rings 
Hot Biscuits Jelly 
Coffee 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Lamb Ghgps a la Fred Harvey 
(Illustrated on this page) 


Lamb chops are a favorite dish in my household, especially prepared in 
the following way, which I learned from a Fred Harvey, chef. Cut 4 large 
cloves of garlic in quarters, and pour over them one-half cupful of salad 
oil. Let the mixture stand at least 24 hours before using. Dip the lamb 
chops in the oil, and broil as usual. When done, sprinkle with salt and a 
little pepper, place on a very hot platter, and pour over them a little 
melted butter if you wish. These are the best ever. 

I use this garlic oil for many things: A few drops in stuffed eggs, or in 
ground meat that I am preparing for sandwiches; a little added to the 
French dressing used for marinating vegetables for combination salad— 
and so on. It has even more uses than the garlic vinegar which is pre- 
pared the same way.—A. S., Oakland, California. 


Favorite Cranberry Relish 


This uncooked relish is a great favorite in our home throughout the 
winter months. It is very simple and inexpensive to make, and will keep 
well for a long time in a cold place. It calls for: 

2 cupfuls of cranberries 2 red apples 
2 oranges 2 cupfuls of sugar 

Look over and remove stems from cranber- 

; A COMPANY DINNER 
ries, and wash them. Peel the oranges, remov- wo 
ing a thin layer of the yellow skin from one of oma 
them, then removing and discarding the white sun tSserole of Chicken 
inner rind. Wash, quarter, and core the apples *Favorite Cranberry Relish 
but do not peel them. Now put the cranber- a 
ries, apples, orange pulp and some of the thin (reade in electric refrigerator) 
orange peel through the food chopper, using “—_ 
the medium knife. (Set a pan under the 
grinder to catch the drippings!) Put into a 

bowl, add the sugar, and let stand until it is thoroughly dissolved. It is 
then ready to serve with meats and is more than good on toast.—F. B. W., 


Pasadena, California. 
Fish Loaf De Luxe 


This recipe has been tested in the home economics department of the 
Helena High School, Helena, Montana, and in a number of homes in that 
city. The loaf is exceedingly light and fluffy, and is worthy of serving as 














the main dish of a party luncheon. The expense of the dish may be © 


reduced by using evaporated milk in place of cream. The recipe follows: 
1% pounds of boiled halibut 1 pint of cream or evaporated milk 
6 eggs Salt and pepper to taste 
Remove all bones and mash the fish fine, or 
grind through the food grinder three times, 
using the fine knife. Add 1 egg at a time and 





FOR FRIDAY NIGHT 


“Fish Loaf De Luxe 
French Fried Potatoes 


pound each thoroughly into the fish. Add the Rolls Butter 
cream and seasonings (a little celery salt is a Pn: pela 











good addition), pour into a buttered loaf pan, 
set into a pan of hot water and bake slowly 
(at 350 degrees) for 1 hour. If you must cover the dish to prevent burning 
on top, be sure to leave an opening so that steam may escape. To serve, 
turn out and slice as you do brick ice cream, and serve with Lobster 
Sauce or any desired sauce poured over each slice. 


Lobster Sauce 


Make a well-seasoned cream sauce in the usual manner, and add to it 
as much canned lobster, chopped fairly fine, as you care to use. Minced 
pimiento may be added if wished.—K. L. R., Pasadena, California. 
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Crumb Crust Pies 


and How to Make Them 


One of the good old standard com- 
ments of husband to wife about his 
mother’s pie making ability can now be 
denied him; provided, of course, the 
wife knows about crumb crusts. 

Crumb crust pies have taken the 
West by storm. Apparently they have 
come to stay, too. Therefore, it is a 
fitting time to run through our repertoire 
of favored variations and fillings in order 
to share them with the readers of 
Sunset Magazine. 

A basic recipe for all crusts is given 
below with the understanding that any 
crumbs—graham cracker, zwiebach, 
melba toast, vanilla wafers, ginger snaps 
and even sugar-filled wafers may be 
used. The amount of sugar, cinnamon 
and butter can be varied to suit the 
individual taste and the natural sweet- 
ness of crumbs chosen. Some recipes 
call for a beaten egg white added to the 
crumbs, probably for its adhesive qual- 
ities, but it is not necessary. If egg 
white is used; if the amount of butter is 
too scant; or if the preliminary baking 
is too long, the crust may be tough and 
hard. If a thin or very moist filling is 
used the crust may become gummy, 
hence the desirability of choosing a 
filling thickened before pouring it into 
the crust. 

But the amateur need not be deterred 
from attempting crumb crust desserts 
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By 
Essie L. Elliott 


because tough or gummy crusts have 
resulted in our experimental work. Try 
the recipe below which most tempts you, 
and enjoy it with your guests or family 
with no fear of spoken or unspoken 
comparisons. 


Standard Proportions for Crumb Crusts 

4 cupful of butter to each cupful of 
crumbs. 

1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar to each 
cupful of crumbs. 

Spices optional; 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls of 
cmnamon are often used. 

1 cupful of crumbs is sufficient for 1 
medium-sized pie. If a generous layer 
of crumbs is desired for the top also, 
prepare 134 cupfuls of crumbs. Press 
crumbs against bottom and sides of 
buttered pie tin. 


Always bake in a moderate oven (325 
to 350 degrees) 5 to 10 minutes before 
adding filling. 

Fillings that may seem too thin while 
warm often have the desired consistency 
for cutting when cold. 


French Apple Crumb Pie 
(serves six) 
1% cupfuls of graham cracker crumbs 
Vg cupful of butter, melted 
I teaspoonful of cinnamon 
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Mix well, and press half the mixture 
over the bottom of a pie or cake tin. 
Spread with a generous layer (about 2 
cupfuls) of apple sauce sweetened to 
taste. Spread with the remaining 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven 
(325 degrees) for 25 minutes. Serve 
with or without whipped cream. 


Orange Cream Torte 
Mix together: 
2 egg yolks, beaten 
¥% cupful of flour 
% cupful of sugar 
Y teaspoonful of salt 
Add to this mixture: 
1% cupfuls of milk 
1 cupful of orange juice 
1 teaspoonful of grated orange rind 
Cook in double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly, until thick and smooth. Cool, 
then pour into a crumb crust pie shell 
and cover either with more crumbs or 
with a meringue made of 2 egg whites 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. In the 
latter case, cover meringue with addi- 
tional prepared crumbs and bake in a 
slow oven (300 degrees) 20 to 25 minutes. 
Serve cold with or without whipped 
cream. See illustration. 


Cream Custard Crumb Torte 
1% cupfuls of zwiebach or melba toast crumbs 
¥% cupful of butter, melted 
¥% cupful of sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 


(Continued on page 19) 
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GOOD stew is a most acceptable 

dish, but one does not want it 
served too often. To stew is to boil 
gently for a long time, and while it is 
not the oldest process of cookery, it is 
one which all civilized countries have 
developed into “national” dishes. Meat 
and fish are the foundation materials, 
used with such vegetables and season- 
ings as the country or section of country 
may have in abundance. 

In England of course the stew is one 
made from beef. The following is a 
recipe which can be varied as to vege- 
tables. 


English Beef Stew 
3 pounds of beef cut from the rump, round, 
flank, or chuck 

2 large onions 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 pints of boiling water 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

¥ teaspoonful of pepper 

2 large or 6 small carrots 

2 small white turnips 

1 stalk of celery, or 14 teaspoonful of celery 

salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 
Wipe and cut the meat into pieces about 
2 inches long and 1 inch wide. Cut off 
any fat on the meat; fry out this fat in 
a heavy kettle, and cook in it the onions, 
which have been sliced, until they are a 
good brown. Add the meat which has 
been rolled in the flour, salt and pepper; 
brown the meat well. Add the water, 
cover the pot, and cook gently until the 
meat can be pierced with a fork. Add 
vegetables and sugar, and continue 
cooking until the vegetables are soft, 
but not mushy. More water may have 
to be added as the stew cooks, or toma- 
toes may be added to furnish a good 
additional flavor; allow 2 fresh or 1 
cupful of canned tomatoes. One or two 
medium sized potatoes cut into quarters 
are also added by some cooks, especially 
when there are to be no dumplings. But 
some persons feel that dumplings are the 
best part of the stew. 


Dumplings 

1% cupfuls of flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

¥ teaspoonful of salt 

Water or milk to make a soft dough 
There are two secrets in making light- 
textured dumplings. One, do not handle 
the dough, but shape it with a spoon 
and drop into the boiling stew, allowing 
space between each two balls. Cover 
the kettle closely, and do not lift the cover 
for ten minutes, then only to see if it is 
necessary to add any water. Cook 
dumplings 15 or 20 minutes. 
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Some cooks cut the vegetables into 
small pieces, and the stew can be made 
more attractive if the carrots are left 
whole if small, or cut into strips if large. 
Small onions cooked whole and potatoes 
whole, if they are small, are attractive. 
In serving, use a platter if possible. 
Place dumplings around the edge of the 
platter alternating with carrots, turnips 
and onions in small piles. In center put 
the meat and the liquid part of the stew. 

Up to the time when forks were first 
used at the table, stewing was a neces- 
sary process of cookery, unless the meat 
was boiled or roasted. If pieces could 
not be cut with a knife, and conveyed 
to the mouth by the fingers, the meat 
had to be cut into small pieces and 
cooked in a liquid; it could then be eaten 
with a spoon, and such food in old Eng- 
land and New England was spoken of as 
“spoon vittles.” It is hard to realize 
that our ancestors had no forks except 
large ones used in lifting meat when 
cooking. Governor Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts had two forks which he kept 
locked in a closet—they were curiosities! 
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Next month, Miss Shapleigh’s article will tell 
how to make that Western favorite, Onion Soup, 


a number of different ways. You'll like itl 
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About this time in England a clergyman 
publicly reprimanded a wealthy woman 
of his congregation, who had returned 
from Italy with two gold forks—for 
“conveying food to her mouth on prongs 
of gold, instead of using the fingers 
which God Almighty gave her.” 
Germany used beef and veal for stew, 
and in Hungary the stew was called 
“goulash.” A good Hungarian goulash 
made in this country is a dish to be 
enjoyed. Paprika, the sweet red pepper, 
ground, is used a great deal in Hungary, 
and as one Hungarian cook said, “The 
goulash depends on the paprika!” 
Paprika, with the best cooks, is not 
added as a condiment, but is cooked 
with meat for a long time to give flavor. 


Hungarian Goulash 


1 pound of beef 

1 pound of veal 

1 pound of fresh pork 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of paprika 

2 large onions 

3 quarts of boiling water 

I teaspoonful of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

2 Carrots 
Wipe and cut the meat into small pieces; 
roll in the flour mixed with salt and 
paprika. Cut any fat which is on the 
meat into small pieces, and fry with the 
onions until slightly brown, then add the 
meat and continue to brown. Add boil- 
ing water and cook slowly until the meat 
is very tender. Add carrots, scraped and 
cut into slices, and cook until carrots are 
tender. Add sugar, more salt if needed, 
and dumplings. For these dumplings 
use corn meal, white or yellow. 


Corn Meal Dumplings 


1 cupful of corn meal 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 

¥% teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of white flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


I egg 

Pour boiling water over meal and salt, 
and cook for two minutes. Remove 
from the fire, cool and add the flour 
sifted with the baking powder, and the 
well beaten egg. Beat the mixture for a 
minute, then drop by spoonfuls into the 
boiling stew, and cook 10 minutes with- 
out lifting the cover from the kettle. 
Cook for 25 minutes. 

In France the stew made of meat is 
called a “ragout,”’ and in both France 
and Italy the stew is baked, or cooked 
over a slow fire in an earthenware dish 
or casserole. 

Spain has its “olla podrida,” a na- 
tional stew made with olive oil, garlic, 
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BISCUIT FLOUR 


YOU'LL LIKE IT, for 
Globe “A1” Complete 
Biscuit Flour makes de- 
licious, light, fluffy bis- 
cuits with a flavor that 
can’t be duplicated. 
Every ingredient is the finest 
money can buy and the biscuits 
from this product are the finest 
you ve ever eaten. 


A Theater Ticket 

in Every Package 
When you open your package of 
Globe “Ai” Complete Biscuit 
Flour you'll find a theater ticket 
...a fully paid admission for child- 
ren under twelve or a partly paid 
admission to anyone over twelve 
...a gift from the Globe Mills 
that is good at nearly 250 neigh- 
borhood theaters in California. 
Get a package of Globe “A1” 
Complete Biscuit Flour today... 
you'll have a gift for the children 
and a treat for the family. 








Hear “Globe Headlines” 8 P.M. Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. . .. Don Lee Chain 
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onion, and red peppers, together with 
a fowl, pheasant, hare or rabbit, stewed 
for a long time in water which becomes 
a rich sauce. 

The countries bordering on the water 
all have fish stews, and Marseilles is 
especially noted for the famous “‘Bouil- 
labaise,” of which Thackeray writes so 
charmingly in the ballad by that name. 
It is made of several kinds of fish, and 
always one shell fish, cooked with garlic, 
olive oil, white wine and saffron. It is 
a thin stew and when served is poured 
over thick slices of French bread. 


Fish Stews or Chowders 


Neither the olla podrida nor bouilla- 
baise are found in homes or restaurants 
unless they be Spanish or French. Un- 
doubtedly these fish stews of the Old 
World gave the early settlers in this 
country their idea of chowders. Fish 
was plentiful, and the chowder was a 
one dish meal. It was made in an iron 
kettle which could be hung over the 
fire, or placed on the fire in a “cook 
stove.” Salt pork was cut in slices and 
tried out, and then layers of potatoes, 
onions, and fish were added, with sea- 
sonings of salt and pepper, and water to 
cover. It was boiled until the potatoes 
and fish were tender and then milk was 
added and “hard tack” or ship’s bread. 
When this had boiled the chowder was 
ready to serve. Later clams were used, 
or oysters, in place of the fish. 

New York made a chowder using 
carrots with the onions and potatoes, 
thyme for seasoning, and no milk. 
However it is made, a good chowder is 
a wonderful meal! 

In Asia much of the food was stewed. 
It is the seasoning which characterizes 
a “curry,” the national dish of India. 
Curry is a mixture of aromatic herbs, 
roots and spices; it is made each day by 
the Hindu women, but it enters into the 
one dish of fish or meat or vegetables, 
which the household eats. Like paprika, 
curry should be cooked for a long time 
in the sauce which is added to the 
chicken, beef, lamb or fish. 


Curry of Bananas with Rice 


6 large, very ripe bananas 

1 large onion, sliced 

I sour apple, cut small 

2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 

2 tablespoonfuls of curry powder 
1 cupful of canned cocoanut milk 
¥% cupful of cocoanut 

I cupful of rice, cooked dry 

I teaspoonful of salt 


Peel the bananas and cut them in halves 
crosswise; fry to a light brown in the 
olive oil. Remove and keep hot. To the 
oil remaining in pan, add the sliced 
onion, and the apple cut into small 
pieces. Cook for 10 minutes, without 
browning. Add curry and cook for 10 
minutes, then add the cocoanut milk 
and the cocoanut; cook 10 minutes 
longer. Return the bananas to this 
sauce and heat for 10 minutes, then serve 
with a border of cooked rice. An attrac- 
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tive way to serve this dish is to lay the 
bananas in the center of the platter, and 
pour the sauce over them. Around the 
edge place small mounds of the cooked 
rice, and in between the mounds of rice, 
stuffed tomatoes. 


Sukiyaki—Japanese Stew 


Japan has a stew called “Sukiyaki” 
which is very interesting. It is made on 
the table over a small fire, and may 
consist of any combination of vegetables 
and any kind of meat. Because of this, 
it is sometimes spoken of as a ‘“‘demo- 
cratic stew.” As in Chinese dishes, the 
meat is cut in thin slices not larger than 
a quarter of a dollar. One Sukiyaki 
which I saw made by a Japanese gentle- 
man from Tokyo, had thin pieces of 
beef, celery, onions, bamboo stalks 
(canned, of course), bamboo sprouts and 
chicken stock to moisten. The Japanese 
use a certain kind of bread which is 
dried, for giving body to a dish, but does 
not thicken as flour does. Each vege- 
table was in a bowl by itself, and of 
course there was a bottle of the Shoyu 
Sauce which is used by all Chinese and 
Japanese cooks to flavor and color the 
dishes made. On a small one-burner gas 
stove he placed a skillet, not more than 
one-half inch deep. When hot, he rub- 
bed a piece of fat from the meat over it, 
and then placed the meat in the center, 
and the vegetables in small piles around 
it. The technique of this man was what 
I admired, as he stirred each group of 
material without mixing any with its 
neighbor, and not a piece fell from the 
pan. In about ro minutes the chicken 
broth was added, with a spoonful of the 
Shoyu Sauce, and as soon as the liquid 
boiled, the stew was ready to serve. 


‘*Grand Central’’ Oyster Stew 


More could be written of the Mexican 
stews hot with chili peppers, of chicken 
and rice flavored with saffron in Cuba, 
but the one remaining stew in this coun- 
try which has been and still is popular 
deserves a mention. It is Oyster Stew. 
One has only to visit the “Oyster Bar” 
at the Grand Central Station in New 
York, and watch the crowd, mostly men, 
waiting for an oyster stew, to realize 
that it is a much enjoyed dish. Every 
stew is made to order, and the recipe is 
simple. In a saucepan place a large 
piece of butter, say 2 tablespoonfuls, and 
in it cook 6 to 8 medium sized oysters 
for about 3 minutes, adding salt and a 
little pepper. When the edges of the 
oysters (that is, the gills) curl, add 1 
cupful of milk and allow to come to a 
boil. Turn this at once into a soup 
plate, add a tablespoonful of butter, and 
serve smoking hot. This is, of course, 
an individual amount. Crackers’ are 
passed with the stew but never put into 
it, by the cook. In this short article it 
may be seen that the whole world loves 
a stew, and every part of the world has 
made its own stew. 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
Extra Heat 


Guaranteed not to Smoke 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 751 E.Brighton 

Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 


i Heatilator Fireplace 

















You'll Chuckle 


When you read this 
Fascinating 


Travel Book 





‘Oh, Ranger! 


A Book About the National Parks by 
Horace M. Albright and Frank J. Taylor, 
illustrated by Ruth Taylor White. 


Now you can have this outstanding book of 
Western travel for a fraction of its former 
price. You'll enjoy every line of lore about the 
once wild and woolly West, better known in 
modern times as the domain of the National Parks. 
A volume of light, lively reading that will double 
your enjoyment of motoring, camping, hiking and 
trail riding in the National Parks of the West. 
Also an ideal gift for a friend. 


Reduced to $1.00 Former price $2.50 


While the supply lasts. Your money and return 
postage refunded if you are not satisfied. 
SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 

1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed is one dollar. Please send me 
“Oh, Ranger!” Sunset Land's great travel 
book, right away. 
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Crumb Crust Pies 
(Continued from page 10) 


Mix well, and line a pie or cake pan 
with 1 cupful of this mixture, reserving 
the remainder to sprinkle over the 
meringue, later. 


then add filling made as follows: 


Filling 
2% cupfuls of milk 
5 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 egg yolks, beaten 
3% cupful of sugar 
I teaspoonful of vanilla 
Mix the flour with % cupful of cold 
milk. Scald the remaining 2 cupfuls of 
milk in a double boiler; stir the flour 
paste into the hot milk, stirring well. 
Add the sugar and the beaten egg yolks, 
and cook till thickened. Add the vanilla 
and pour into the crumb pie shell. 
Spread over this a meringue made of the 
2 egg whites beaten stiff with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and sprinkle over | 
this with remaining crumbs. Bake in a 
slow oven (300 degrees) for 25 minutes. 
Serve with whipped cream. This may 
be made in a cake pan and cut into 
squares for serving, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


Lemon Marshmallow Bavarian Filling 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

% cupful of cold water 

3% cupful of water 

% cupful of sugar 

4 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

12 marshmallows 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 

minutes. Bring the sugar and water to 
boiling point, and add to the softened 
gelatine. Add the lemon juice, and cool 
until the mixture begins to stiffen. 
While the gelatine is chilling, cut marsh- 
mallows in eighths and soak them in the 
whipping cream. Now beat the cream 
and marshmallows until stiff, fold into 
the gelatine, and pour into the baked 
crumb crust or into a flaky pastry 
crust if desired. This is a truly lovely 
filling. 


Butterscotch Filling 


3 egg yolks, or 2 yolks and one whole egg 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

Y% teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1% cupfuls of scalded milk or hot water 

I teaspoonful of vanilla 
Beat egg yolks and combine with 
other ingredients, adding the hot liquid 
gradually. Turn mixture back into 
double boiler, cook until thickened, stir- 
ring frequently. Pour into desired 
crumb crust and cover with a meringue 
made of the egg whites and sugar (2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar to each egg 
white). Sprinkle crumbs on top of the 
meringue, and bake in a slow oven (300 
degrees) for 20 minutes. Variations: 
Use maple flavoring instead of vanilla. 
Omit the meringue and the second 





baking. Instead, cover or flute the pie 


Bake in a very mod- | 
erate (325 degrees) oven IO minutes, | 

















GEORGE 
HELPING MARTHA NOW.. 


Affairs of state would have to wait... 





Lafayette would be twiddling his 
thumbs in the ante-room, while 
George blended butter creams...the 
Declaration of Independence would 
be buried under a flood of candy 
formulae, and the soldiers at Valley 
Forge would be feasting on De Luxe 
Chocolates, all in the cause of 
Martha Washington Candies. 





AN “After Christmas” suGGESTION 
If you forgot your Great-aunt Emma, or over- 
looked Johnny’s music teacher, send us a dollar 
bill, your card and mailing instructions. A box 
of our gold-foiled De Luxe Assorted Chocolates 
delivered on New Year’s Day will re-establish 
friendly relations. 





If your own dealer is not our agent write us 
for the one nearest you. 





Martha Washington 
Candies 


5630 GEARY STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 
294 Stores and 10 Studio Kitchens in “Martha- 
Washington-Land” to make Life's Pathway sweeter. 








Why not sit while paring vegetables 
or reading a recipe? Choose a stool 
with a wide seat and sturdy legs, or a 
chair of the right height. 


To Hang Pictures 
without showing ugly wires, use, 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 
Won’t mar walls. 4 sizes. 
10c. Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 



































Why be a slave to pots, 
pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for. 
mation, cleansandscoure 
twice asfast with lesswork. 

Be sure you get “‘the little fellou 
that does the Big job.’”’ At 5, 1C 
and 25c stores, leading depart 
ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 


OTTSCHALK'S 


RIGINAL-SAN/TARY 


METAL SPONGE 





with whipped cream when it is cold. 
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“Beit 
Resolved...” 


ust ‘another New 
Year Resolution’’? Not 
this one—if you really 
want to feed your family 
well at less cost. 


Df 


Resolve to use more rich, 
flavorsome Golden State Milk 
every day—as a beverage, of 
course, and in your cooking, 
too. Milk provides more food 
value per penny than any other 
food you can buy. Use it gener- 
ously and your family will be 


better nourished—for less! 
x 


Let Golden State help you to 
be wiser with your food money 
in 1933—Order an extra quart 
of the finest milk you ever 
tasted delivered to your home 


every day. 


COMPANY, LTD. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PLANTS THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 





Radio ...The Golden State Family Robinson. Every 
Saturday night at 8:15 . . . Stations KFI and KGO. 
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Beefsteak and Apple Pie 


By Margaret O’Brien 


bd ninety-nine out of a hundred men 
order beefsteak and apple pie when 
they eat in restaurants, it must prove 
some thing. Logic to work—it does. It 
proves not one, but two things. Number 
one: The American gentleman is fond 
of beefsteak and apple pie. Number 2: 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred women 
do not know how to cook them well at 
home; therefore the standing restaurant 
order, ‘‘Beefsteak and apple pie.” 

But here is your chance to be the 
“hundredth” woman. There are tricks 
to all trades. And even if you do not 
consider cooking your trade, keeping a 
husband these days is somewhat of a 
business in itself, and if you have to 
work through his stomach to his heart 
you'll welcome a trick or two. 

We will begin with the pie. We women 
always begin at the wrong end of things 
anyway so we'll have to run true to 
form. 


My “‘Never Fail’’ Pie Crust 


Into a bowl put 3 heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and a pinch of salt. Cut 
into this 3 rounded tablespoonfuls of 
shortening. After cutting the shortening 
well into the flour with a pastry cutter 
or fork, or rubbing it in lightly with the 
fingers, form into a ball and place on a 
floured board. Call this ball number 
one. 

Now put 3 heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a pinch of salt into the same 
bowl. Cut into this 114 level tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening. When this is well 
mixed add just sufficient water to form 
this into a ball of dough. Place it on 
the floured board, and call it ball num- 
ber two. 

Now take ball number two and roll 
to about % inch thickness. Place ball 
number one in the center, and fold num- 
ber two around it neatly. Press it flat, 
turn it over, and roll to % inch thick- 
ness. Use about a third of this for a 
bottom crust. 

Using your pastry brush, or a bit of 
waxed paper, coat the bottom crust 
lightly with egg white. Put this into a 
hot (400 degree) oven for three minutes. 
This prevents the bottom crust from 
becoming soggy from the fruit juice. 

Now fill your pie plate with apples 
which have been pared, cored and cut 
in thin slices. Over this sprinkle about 
1 cupful of sugar (the amount of sugar 
is governed by the tartness of the apples) 
which has been mixed with 1 level table- 
spoonful of flour. Put your top crust 
over this. Flute the edges and make 
five short incisions on the top. In the 


center incision place a little funnel made 
of brown paper (this prevents the juice 
from dripping into the oven and is ad- 
visable when using very juicy apples or 
berries.) Brush the edges with egg white 
or milk and place in a 400 degree oven 
for 45 minutes, or until the apples are 
done (try with a knife thrust through 
one of the incisions) and the crust is 
brown. 

This crust may sound complicated, 
but just try it once and I know you'll 
never use another plain paste recipe. 

Now for the beef steak. We will start 
with the buying. How many times I 
have heard a woman order, “A nice 
fresh steak, please,” I do not know. 
That is your first mistake. “About one 
inch thick’; that is your second mis- 
take. But then, I won’t go on listing 
your mistakes, I’ll tell you just how to 
order it, and the best and only way to 
cook it. First of all let your motto be 
this: it is better to have a perfect steak 
once a month than a mediocre one three 
times a week. We will start there. 

Make a friend of your meat man. 
Ask him how old his beef is. Tell him 
that you would rather wait several weeks 
and get the right steak. See if he won’t 
phone you when he has a steak ready 
for you. Tell him how often you want 
a steak and leave a standing order. 

Here are the rules: 

1. Have a steak aged at least five 
weeks. 

2. Order a sirloin two inches thick. 

3. Before cooking, rub your steak 
with garlic, then with a mixture of 
salt, pepper and mustard. 

4. Light your broiling oven fifteen 
minutes before the steak goes into it. 

5. Put it into the broiling oven and 
sear on both sides, allowing three 
minutes to a side. 

6. Cook your steak twenty minutes, 
turning occasionally. 

7. Never pierce it with a fork. This 
is very important. It is best to use 
two spoons to turn it, but if you can 
not manage this, use a towel over your 
fingers and turn it with your hand. 

8. Place on a platter which is warm 
and has melted butter on it. Turn 
over once and serve immediately. 


Once you’ve tasted this you'll agree 
that this is well worth the time, trouble 
and money. 

Please don’t think that I am belittling 
the cheaper cuts of meat. I am not. I 
am simply showing you how I cook the 
kind of a steak that a man expects when 
he orders “‘beefsteak.” 








Kitchen Tricks 


VERY visit to someone’s kitchen 
discloses some clever new device or 
idea which makes for personality in that 
workroom. From among these dozen 
ideas gathered from friendly kitchens, 
I hope you will discover some real help 
in making your own kitchen a more con- 
venient, happy “studio” in which to work. 
1. A blackboard either fastened on 
the inside or outside of a kitchen cup- 
board door is fine for jotting down 
articles to be ordered from the grocer, 
or for posting the menu for a company 
dinner. It is a grand place to leave a 
written note for the family. Get them 
in the habit of looking there upon their 
return home. Some families prefer a 
bulletin board made of light wood, cork, 
or any material soft enough for pins and 
thumb tacks to enter easily, on which 
written notices may be posted. You will 
find one or the other a decided con- 
venience. 

2. Here is what a friend of mine did 
to add a bit more dignity and size to the 
table of the breakfast nook in her kit- 
chen. A drop leaf about 8 inches wide 
was attached on each side and end of 
the table. The sides are left down until 
members of the family are seated, then 
they are lifted and fastened into place. 
It is a simple adjustment, and is ever so 
easy to build. In fact it could very 
easily be added to a table already in use. 

3. While we are on the subject of 
dinette nooks, you will find a service 
hole cut through to the kitchen will save 
many steps. Make a simple hinged door 
just above the kitchen work shelf, so 
that dishes may conveniently be passed 
through the opening. 

4. A bench which can be carried 
around for an extra seat in the dinette 
is a real convenience. Make it out of 
any wood which is handy; if there is 
some flooring left over from your new 
house it will make an attractive top. 
The trick is to make a slit in the top 
through which you can slip your fingers 
to pick up the bench and carry it around. 
You will find it convenient to use for 
many things, besides just as an extra 
seat.—Marjorie Black. 





to clip all advertising coupons found 
in SUNSET. But if you don’t like to 
cut up your magazine, just mail postal 
cards to the advertisers saying that 
you are interested in their offer but 
that you dislike to cut your SUNSET. 
The catalogues and circulars offered 
will be forthcoming just as though you 
had mailed the coupon. Always men- 
tion SUNSET when writing advertis- 
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ers. It helps us more than you realize. 








Winter Picnics Are Fun 


PICNIcs may be winter fun for even 
the novice, if the following simple 
plan is used. We can go off for the day 
or even start after work, enjoying the 
chilly, brisk weather, for we know we 
can have a hot meal for little expense of 
money or trouble. Here is the way we 
do it, with lists ready to cut and paste 
into your “good times” book for refer- 
ence. 


Equipment 


Rugs to sit on. 

Table Cloth—Bright square of oilcloth (always 
roll it) or print. 

Napkins—Bright bandanas, squares of print, 
or paper ones. 

Matches in a tin box. 

Flashlight (if the picnic is an evening one). 

Wire grill or piece of iron (support latter on 
rocks), to put over the fire simplifies cooking. 

Canteen of water (unless you are sure of supply). 

Newspaper—for lighting the fire (unless you 
are very Boy Scoutish) and for wrapping things 
up afterwards. 

Wood—A little dry kindling, unless you are sure 
there is plenty. 

Can Opener. 

Wires or long forks for toasting marshmallows. 

Cups, plates or bowls, forks, spoons, knives. 

Pot—One you don’t mind having blackened, or 
a lard pail previously well boiled with soda water 
to clean it. 


Salt and pepper. 


Menus 


Quantities given for four, but halve 
for two, or multiply for more! 


Rolls and Butter—Let the guests do the work. 


Salad—Head of lettuce quartered, carrots 
scraped and cut in long slivers, celery, and olives 
or pickles. We use just salt for dressing. 


Main Course—and we give you a choice. You 
can have two picnics to try them! 


Clam Soup—Rich and filling made this way. 
2 cans of minced clams 
2 tall cans of evaporated milk (do not use 
any water) 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Cook all together to boiling point, and serve 
in bowls. 


“More”’ (Our version, and a favorite for camp 
dinners. For a very hungry crowd use large 
instead of medium cans.) 

1 medium can of solid pack tomatoes 

1 medium can of corn 

¥% green pepper or large onion chopped fine 

Salt and pepper to taste; olives if you have 
them. 

Cook these together till pepper or onion is soft 
then add % |b. of full flavored American cheese 


chopped small, and stir in quickly. Thicken with 
a couple of slices of bread broken in, or a few 
crackers. 


Dessert. (Remove grill from fire, and shift the 
fire so that the bed of coals is exposed.) 


Marshmallow Delight 


Allow for each person: 


2 graham crackers 
¥% a thin bar of milk chocolate 
2 marshmallows 

Put the chocolate between the crackers, toast 
the marshmallows and put between chocolate and 
crackers. 

This is good, and two rounds are always called 
for. 

Coffee—Unless you are a practiced out-door 
cook it is simpler to bring a large thermos bottle 
of black coffee made at home. 

Small can of milk, or cream in a screw-cap jar. 

Sugar in a small tin. 


To make coffee at the picnic, bring coffee pot 
and 1 generous tablespoonful of coffee for each 
cup. Heat the water, add coffee and boil a few 
minutes, set aside to settle, and there you are. 


Talk—Firelight and starlight stimulate it, but 
if you need a recipe, read and act upon the 
excellent ideas in Keeping Mentally Alive by Ethel 
Cotton of San Francisco. It is a book which will 
make life more fun for you and your friends. 


Reminders 


It adds so much to the fun if every- 
thing goes smoothly that we suggest the 
following procedure: collect plenty of 
firewood and break into convenient 
lengths. Pine or other soft wood for 
cooking, manzanita or other hard wood 
for making coals, with larger pieces for 
the “camp fire” afterwards. Dead wood 
from a bay tree is delightfully fragrant, 
as is eucalyptus wood. Have your fire 
laid (a small one for cooking) and the grill 
in place. When the ingredients are 
mixed and the “table” set, light the fire 
and concentrate on the stirring so that 
nothing burns. Remember to wrap up 
your blackened pot and grill in news- 
papers, and your trash also; dispose of 
the latter at home, so that you leave 
the camp site as clean as or cleaner than 
you found it. See that your fire is out 
before you leave—water and dirt will do 
this. And above all remember, if you’re 
new at the game, that it is a game and 
in retrospect it is all fun—even the 
smoke in the eyes!—Glen Moriston. 










































































A NUMBER of persons have inquired 
recently about possible trips to the 
West Indies from the Pacific Coast. 
Heretofore the West Indies have been 
accessible to us on the West Coast only 
by way of New York, adding extra ex- 
pense to what was already an expensive 
trip. A special arrangement has now 
been made, however, for a West Indies 
Cruise sailing direct from the West 
Coast, a cruise well within the reach of 
even the moderate purse. The round 
trip is made in 47 days, from San Fran- 
cisco back to San Francisco, and the 
price is approximately $450 first class! 
This includes hotel expenses, sightseeing, 
etc., at most of the ports of call. The 
cruise ship leaves San Francisco Feb- 
ruary 2 (connections may also be made 
from Seattle), and Los Angeles Feb- 
ruary 4, sailing from these ports on the 
Dutch motorship “Delftdyk” to arrive 
in Colon February 13. A two-day stop- 
over is permitted at Colon, including 
meals and hotel accommodations at 
Hotel Tivoli. Transfer is then made 
to the beautiful first class “S. S. Volen- 
dam” which sails from Colon on Feb- 
ruary 15 for the cruise through the 
romantic Caribbean and to many inter- 
esting ports of call from gay Havana to 
quaint Nassau of the Bahamas. The 
ship then proceeds to New York, spend- 
ing two full days in that port, during 
which time passengers may use the ship 
as their hotel with no additional charge 
for meals and accommodations. 

The “Volendam” then returas to 
tropical waters, to Cape Haitien and the 
Black Republic; te Curacao which, with 
the aid of the imagination, will trans- 
plant one to Holland; then to La Guayra 
(Venezuela) within a few degrees of the 
equator, yet high, cool and mild. The 
ship proceeds to Colon again, providing 
an additional three days in that city. 
Hotel and meals are a part of your cruise 
at no added cost, and an interesting 


Winter golf on the Victoria Golf Club course, 

Oak Bay, Victoria, B. C. The snow-clad 

Olympic Range across the Straits in Washing- 

ton serves as an inspiration to the golfer who ts 
caught in a sand trap 
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F you are going east, west, 

around the world or on a 
short vacation trip, write us 
for information. Inquiries 
received by this department 
are answered by mail. (Rates 
quoted in this column are 
subject to change without 
notice.) Be sure to enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed 

envelope for our reply. 
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three-hour drive as guests of the steam- 
ship line has been planned. This will 
take the traveler to Cristobal, Gatun 
Locks, Mt. Hope (Monkey Hill), Fort 
Davis Army Post. Extra expense side 
trips will also be available to the Costa 
Rican border by motor car. 

One of the big thrills of this cruise is 
in store on the last portion of the trip, 
for the return from Colon to the West 
Coast is to be made on the beautiful new 
“Santa Paula,” sailing March 10 via 
Balboa, Puntarenas, La Libertad, San 
Jose de Guatemala, and Mazatlan, to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. For 
approximately $450 first class the trav- 
eler enjoys 47 days of ideal winter cruis- 
ing through tropical waters, visiting 
foreign countries and foreign people— 
French, Mexican, Spanish, Dutch, 
British, Indian. Write Sunset Travel 
Service for a copy of the illustrated 
booklet on the West Indies Cruise, then 








read Alec Waugh’s “Hot Countries,” 
and you won’t be able to resist this 
trip. Moreover, you will talk about it 
for years afterward! 


Dude Ranches 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Would you be kind enough to advise me of any 
dude ranches in Oregon that are open the year 
around. My son is interested in spending the en- 
tire winter on such a ranch. Have read recently of 
one or two, but thought you might have additional 
information.—W’. C., Portland, Oregon. 

There are really only two dude ranches 
in Oregon at present, so far as we know, 
and both are worthy of recommendation. 
The Diamond-and-a-Half Ranch, in the 
mountains near Hereford, affords the 
regular dude ranch atmosphere—a grand 
place to get a new lease on life. Then 
there is Circle H Lodge near Hoaglin 
(32 miles from Roseburg in the Umpqua 
National Forest) which offers ranch life 
and in addition excellent fishing, accord- 
ing to a number of expert anglers who 
have fished at Circle H. Both are open 
throughout the year, and accommoda- 
tions at both places are reasonable. 
Folders have been sent giving additional 
information. 


Century of Progress 


N additional supply of booklets giv- 
ing details about the “Century of 
Progress” Exposition in Chicago this 
year has been received. A three-cent 
stamp covers mailing cost to anyone 
interested. When requesting this folder, 
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We say 
“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
rant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms—$4 and up for two persons, 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave.at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’] Manager 




















Wire a duplicate car key in a secret 
place under the hood to prevent getting 


locked out of your machine. 
MILITARY 


San Rafae ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 

(non-sectarian) ? 

One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 

Scheol, Junior College. Fully accredited to University of Cali- 

fornia and other leading Universities. High scholastic stand- 

ard. Military system under U. 8. A. supervision. Catalog. 
A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
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be sure to tell us how you plan to reach 
Chicago—whether by train (it costs no 
more by way of the scenic Northwest, 
you know); by automobile (excellent 
highways via the Southwest, Middle 
Route or Northwest); by steamship 
through the Canal to New York, with 
return by train via Chicago (all types of 
accommodations); by plane (direct 
transcontinental service); or by motor 
coach. Let us help you plan your entire 
trip. 


Havana Bound 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am planning a trip through the Panama Canal 
about the first of March. Is this too early to find 
Havana and Cuba enjoyable? I plan to spend some 
time there. What sort of clothing would be needed 
for this trip? Have you any booklets descriptive of 
Cuba?—I. H., Oakland, California. 

March is as propitious a month for 
your trip to Cuba as any other month, 
for it is always summer in this gay play- 
ground of the Caribbean. An oceanic 
climate prevents severe extremes in 
weather, so there is no “best” time in 
Cuba. This particular season of the 
year would be delightful. Cuba is a 
foreign country, yet entry is simple. 
Spanish is the language, although it is 
not essential. There is always someone 
to help you out of linguistic difficulties. 
Everything from the crazy little crooked 
streets, gay rooftops, and almost tropical 
vegetation, to the old scissors grinders 
and street vendors, adds to the color 
of Cuban life. Whether you stay a week 
or a month, there is golf, tennis, fishing, 
yachting, hunting (nearly all winter is 
open season on almost everything from 
deer to fowl), and of course swimming, 
both in surf and in tiled pools. Cuba is 
reached from the West Coast by frequent 
steamship sailings; by rail to New 
Orleans and then by short trip by boat; 
and by plane via Key West in Florida. 
All types of transportation are available 
on the island itself, and excellent high- 
ways are an incentive to take your car 
to Cuba. Descriptive literature on 
Cuba has been sent together with a 
leaflet containing clothing suggestions 
for this Panama Canal trip. 


Mardi Gras 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you tell us when the Mardi Gras is held in 
New Orleans this year? We plan a trip there in 
February and are not certain of the festival dates. 
Have you any booklets on New Orleans? We shall 
appreciate what you can send.—B. B., Elko, Nevada. 

February is the festival month in New 
Orleans, and the Mardi Gras, the colorful 
climax of this pre-Lenten merry-making, 
extends from Thursday, February 23 to 
Tuesday, February 28. (The latter date 
is, of course, the traditional real Mardi 
Gras.) From secret dens glittering 
street pageants come forth to portray 
romantic scenes from history and liter- 
ature. Magnificent balls follow the 
parade and all the city is gay in the 
ecstasy of celebration. But after the 
excitement has subsided, there is much 
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HAWAITlI-—less than five days from Cali- 
fornia—the Cross-roads of the Pacific— 
asymphony of tropic charm! 





NEW ZEALAND-176 days from Califor- 
nia, the wonderland of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 46-day All-Inclusive-Cost 
Tours, at attractively low costs. 





AUSTRALIA-19 days away! Opening 
to your exploration the great empire of 
the Southern Cross, with its infinite 
variety of compelling attractions! 


Overlayins the [languid charm of the 
South Seas—bringing into focus that 
which is justeoversetheshorizon-the rapid 
modernity of Matson«Oceanic service 
links continents and centuries—shrinks 
distances and time—conserves the trae 
veler’s resources! 


The lessethane-fivesday service to 
Hawaii of the Pacific’s famous trio—the 
“Mariposa’, ‘Monterey’ and ‘Malolo’— 
opens a romantic travelefield—makes 
pleasure easy, care impossible! A fine art 
of travel sustained, by the NEW sover« 
eigns’ Mariposa’ and’ Monterey’, through 
to the Antipodes. 


Fares—First Class and Cabin Class ree 
markably low. Frequent sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Details 
at all travel agencies or 
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| IN 
I NEW YORK 


A HOTEL... fulfill- 
ing every require- 
ment of the visitor 
in NewYork,orthe 
permanent guest. 
NEW! MODERN! 
In the theatrical 
and business dis- 
tricts,near Central 
Park. Out of the 
traffic congestion. 
=e 


750 ROOMS 
All with baths 





SINGLE ROOMS 
KNOTT $250,$3, $350 
MOTEL DOUBLE ROOMS 

* 


A FOCAL POINT OF LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS: 


$350,$4 $450 
HOTEL 


ELLINGTON 


7 AVE. 55th ST. NY.C. 








N EW islands and enchanting South 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
and see this vast continent with its brilliant 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering jun- 
gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 


Any travel agent will plan your trip. Mean- 
time, send for illustrated folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


(A COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 
WRIT. 


837-C Apam GRANT BuILDING, 
San Francisco . CALIFORNIA 









bullies or by gun, knife or 
club. Subdue with ease persons 
much stronger 








1425 S.J. plihORGENSEN, | 
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to be seen in this colorful old city of 
French atmosphere. A little booklet 
entitled “Journeys Through New Or- 
leans” has been sent to you, and you will 
find it enjoyable reading as well as a 
good guide. If you haven’t heard about 
the old French Market “Halle des 
Boucheries” which has stood for more 
than a century on the banks of the river, 
you must plan to visit it. Progress has 
demanded the destruction of almost all 
of this old market where the color of 
New Orleans is found, but a thoughtful 
and appreciative architect has designed 
a new market to retain as much of the 
original charm as possible. Reconstruc- 
tion work will possibly not start until 
after the Mardi Gras. 


The Orient 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We contemplate a trip to Fapan. How long does 
it take from Seattle and how long from San Fran- 
cisco. We won't have time to cover all of Fapan as 
thoroughly as we might like, but should be interested 
in knowing about a comprehensive tour if the cost is 
not prohibitive. Can you also give us clothing sug- 
gestions for this trip? T.H., Cottage Grove, Oregon. 

It is really a matter of choice as to 
whether you sail from Seattle (14 days 
to Yokohama) or from San Francisco 
(16 days to Yokohama). Personally, 
we think it would be interesting to sail 
from San Francisco direct to Kobe (this 
will permit an interesting land tour 
back to Yokohama where you may pick 
up the returning steamer) and from 
Yokohama direct to Seattle on the re- 
turn trip, making a triangle of it. This 
arrangement is possible at no increase in 
the fare. The land tour from Kobe to 
Osaka to Yokohama requires about 15 
days and allows sufficient time in which 
to see that part of the country leisurely. 
At the present rate of exchange on the 
yen, such a 15 day tour, including all 
expenses of hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
etc., may be had for approximately 
$150 for two persons. We have sent 
you booklets giving details on the tour 


| through Japan, and also booklets on the 


steamship services to the Orient. 


Undiscovered Europe 


OL. E. ALEXANDER POWELL 

will be remembered for his “Last 
Home of Mystery,” and for “Thunder 
Over Europe,” among the recent books 
by this prolific writer. His latest con- 
tribution is “Undiscovered Europe,” in 
which, just as the title indicates, the 
author takes his reader to the little 
kingdoms, republics and_ principalities 
of Albania, Estonia, Monaco and many 
others that are practically undiscovered 
by the average tourist. Col. Powell tells 
the reader where wives are sold on the 
installment plan; what European coun- 
try has a total police force of three per- 
sons; where liquor is sold by the yard; 
where the smallest country in the world 
is, and many other “Ripley” statements. 
Col. Powell has the happy faculty of 
culling interesting notes from almost any 
place, thing or country. The book 
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Boys! 


Go into Business 
For Yourselves 


WV need a live- 


wire boy in your neighbor- 
hood to represent SUNSET 
Magazine. 


ASK MOTHER 


She will tell you how SUN- 
SET helps her to prepare 
the goodies you have at 
mealtime — and between 
meals too. Then you will 
understand why it will be 
easy to sell this western 
home magazine to other 


Mothers. 


TELL DAD 


He will be happy to know 
that you have this chance 
to get real business expe- 
rience without interfering 


with your school work. 


There is no obligation in 
sending thecouponbelowfor 
full particulars. If you like 
to have your own money, 


here is your opportunity. 


SUNSET Magazine Dept. 200 Jan. 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


SURE! I would like to know about 
® your plan to start me in my 
Without obligation or 
cost, tell me how I may earn several 


dollars each month during my spare 
time. 


own. business. 
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makes good reading. ‘Undiscovered 
Europe” is an Ives Washburn publica- 
tion ($3.00) and may be ordered through 
Sunset Magazine. 


Apartments in Alaska 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

The article on “Winter in Alaska’? in your 
November issue was interesting, and I am almost 
tempted to make the trip this winter. Can you tell 
me if there are any furnished cottages or apartments 
Sor rent by the month in Seward? I should like to 
spend a month or more there.—R. R., Sacramento, 
California. 

Ordinarily people think of Alaska in 
winter in terms of ear muffs, frost bites 
and igloos! But even Alaska (along the 
Coast) has its apartments. Furnished 
apartments, with steam heat, hot water 
and all modern facilities, may be rented 
in Seward for about $35 and up a month. 
The steamship agent will be glad to wire 
ahead for a reservation and to secure the 
type of apartment you want. 


All-Inclusive Tours 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

What are the all-inclusive tours you mention in 
your column from time to time? Are they more 
reasonable than going by yourself without the aid of a 
tour? Please send me booklets covering such a tour 
to Hawaii—I plan a trip there in Fanuary—L. R 
Yakima, Washington. 

The all-inclusive tour, to our mind, 
solves the problem for the traveler who 
has never before journeyed to his par- 
ticular destination. When you purchase 
an all-inclusive tour ticket, you pay at 
once for all the expenses in connection 
with the trip—steamship fare, steamer 
rugs, baggage transfer, hotel and meals 
while in Honolulu, and sightseeing for 
the period of your trip. These tours 
cover both long and short trips, and 
relieve the passenger of unnecessary 
detail and worry. Personally, we recom- 
mend the tour. It is oftentimes more 
reasonable than trying to follow the same 
itinerary independent of a tour. The 
booklet on tours to Hawaii has been sent 
to you. January in Hawaii opens the 
yacht racing seasons, and Surfboard 
Championships are held at Waikiki on 
New Year’s Day. But then every month 
in Hawaii is a holiday month, so you 
may be assured of an enjoyable trip. 


two or anaes sun- 
flower seeds in 
each hole along 
with the beans. 
The sunflowers 
form the pole on 
which the beans 
can climb. In 
some localities it 
may be better to 
plant the sun- 
flowers three 
weeks ahead of 
the beans so that 
the ‘‘pole’’ will 
grow faster than 
the bean plants. 
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a SUPERFEX Oil-Burning Stove 
for clean heat zzestasetly controlled 


Yeu want steady warmth with instant control. You want clean heat, 
healthfully humidified. Why not enjoy all this in the comfort and 
convenience of SUPERFEX, the modern oil-burning heating stove. 


SUPERFEX burns inexpensive light domestic fuel oil. The vaporizing 
burner gives constant uniform heat, instantly regulated at a touch of 
the valve. No wicks. No machinery. Removable oil reservoir for con- 
venient outside filling while the heater is working; 


or connection for outside fuel storage, if desired. 


See both circulating and radiating types at your IXEXEN 4 PAN 
dealer's. Select the size and style you need for XDCY BYCEXDS 
your home. Also models ideal for stores, offices of S 


and service stations. 
beautiful, durable, 
porcelain enamel. 


Also portable Room Heaters 


Chase chills in any cold 
corner of the house with a 
PERFECTION portable heater. 
Thirteen models. 
finishes: porcelain enamel in 
colors, or black japan. New 


SUPERFEX go, 2.:0in 
and PERFECTION HEATE RS 


SEND THIS 
foe} t] fe), Bre) 


PERFECTION 


7661-C Platt Ave. + 


om 


STOVE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Choice of 





Every one is finished in 


PRICES $4950 


as low as 


FIRELIGHT models have 
globe of Pyrex brand glass. 
Others, all-metal. 


PRICES $575 


as low as 








Please send complete information about 
(]Supertex Oil-Burning Heating Stoves [“] Perfection Portable Room Heaters 
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HERE was a time when women 

fainted a great deal, grew old, and 
looked upon wrinkles and age marks as 
part of their fate, but today we know 
that age does not have to control our 
appearance, and that double chins, sag- 
ging, and wrinkles are definitely pre- 
ventable. Besides, our friends, relatives, 
and, more important, our husbands and 
children demand that we keep ourselves 
physically fit, our skins smooth, and our 
chin lines clean cut and firm. It doesn’t 
matter if our eyes are too small or our 
mouths too large, as long as we do not 
look “old.” The desire to combine the 
intelligence and poise of mature years 
with the smooth skin and perfect con- 
tour of youth has become so universal, 
that it is not surprising to find hundreds 
of products for the prevention of age. 

Fortunately, the body and face can 

be kept young, with very little expendi- 
ture of time or money. Thousands of 
men and women have successfully pre- 
vented age from leaving its disfiguring 
marks on them, and their methods have 
been so simple that any one of us could 
follow them. There was Sanford Ben- 
nett who was old at 50 and young and 
smooth skinned at 72. He accomplished 
this by simple lying-down exercises. The 
lovely Ninon de L’Enclos in France who 
was so beautiful at 91 that young men 
fought over her, used facial and body 
exercises together with oils and herbs. 
There are dozens of others. In studying 
their methods we arrive at two things: 
the selection of an individual beauty 
treatment to meet one’s own require- 
ments, and the daily, persistent use of 
this treatment. 

Remove the Cause of Aging 

To be successful your treatment must 

remove the cause of aging. We all know 
many women who spend a great deal of 
time and money on themselves and still 
look “old,” and that is because they 
have not corrected the real cause of their 
trouble. Many women are actually 
making their skins wrinkled by using 
unsuitable methods. Dr. Carl Ramus, 
an authority on age, says that barring 
serious ill health, we can prevent aging 
indefinitely, if we maintain good circu- 
lation. In fact, the first thing that 
happens when we begin to age is that 
our arteries become clogged with de- 
posits from the blood, somewhat like 
the crusty formations that cling to the 
inside of a water pipe which has been 
in use for a long time. This condition 
can be corrected by stimulating the cir- 
culation, and the most effective way to 
accomplish this is through exercise. 
Many methods of stimulation have been 
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Exercise Your Face, ‘oo 


Advises Barbara Lenox 

Who Conducts This 

Department of Western 
Health and Beauty 


invented, but none of them are so effec- 
tive as exercise, because exercise is na- 
ture’s own way of keeping the body 
young. For facial and body youth, as a 
nerve tonic, and as a health measure for 
all the organs in your body, include in 
your daily course of treatment a few 
carefully selected exercises. 

We are all familiar with the external 
changes which take place with age. The 
face sags, flabby flesh accumulates under 
the chin, the skin loses its elasticity and 
becomes wrinkled. In order to correct 
these conditions we must know the 
cause, so let’s have a look under the 
skin and see what is going on. 

Attached to the bones of the face are 
small muscles. When we are young 
these muscles are tight and firm, but as 





a 
Facial exercises are an interesting and effective 


way to correct wrinkles, and other marks of age 
Photograph courtesy Kathryn Murray, Inc. 


we grow old they become flabby and 
shrink; the outer skin, losing its support, 
naturally falls into folds, and we have 
wrinkles and sagging. Perhaps you have 
noticed in a very old person how “bony” 
the hands and arms are? The muscles 
have shrunk so much that there appears 
to be only loose skin covering the bones. 
Obviously we must make these weak, 
flabby muscles tight and firm, the way 
they are in a young person, so that the 
outer skin will have sufficient padding 
to keep it smooth. The way to do this 
is through exercises for the face. Take 
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a double chin, for instance: the muscle 
is like old elastic, and usually there is an 
accumulation of fatty tissue to destroy 
the clean-cut line of youth. Corrective 
exercise restores elasticity to the muscle, 
firms the skin, and once more your 
throat is young. 

It is important then if you want to 
keep your face young to add to your 
treatment a few facial exercises. As 
with everything else, there is a right 
and wrong way to do these, so if you’re 
interested more information will gladly 
be sent on request. 


Choose Beauty Products Carefully 


Whatever beauty products you use 
should be selected carefully. Faces can 
be so hampered by their owners! If 
your skin is dry you will need one thing, 
and if oily another. Study your needs 
and buy accordingly. It is helpful here 
in the West to keep the skin protected 
and lubricated, and you will find many 
splendid oils and creams on the market 
for this purpose. There are a few short 
cuts to rejuvenation like facial surgery 
and gland treatments but they are costly 
and the results are uncertain. 

A well balanced routine consisting of 
facial and body exercises, a few good 
beauty products, together with sensible 
living habits will do amazing things for 
your health and appearance. You need 
a simple diet, sound sleep, plenty of 
water each day, and of course if you have 
constipation or menstrual disorders, 
these should be corrected. (Suggestions 
for treatment will be sent on request.) 
If you really want to have the physical 
energy and charm of youth you must 
convince yourself that age is prevent- 
able, and avoid as much as possible 
thoughts of failure, discouragement, ir- 
ritation and the like. A prominent 
psychologist suggests the switching 
process for thoughts; that is, whenever 
a thought of discouragement comes to 
you, switch to something else, and in 
that way the destructive thought is 
literally starved. If allowed to remain, 
negative thoughts can cause us a great 
deal of trouble. 

It is very important to follow your 
treatment daily, persistently, and there 
is where most women fail. A few weeks 
is not enough, the treatment must be- 
come a daily habit. But be faithful, and 
you will not only look young, but you 
will have new energy, interest, ambition, 
and an increased feeling of well being 
all around. 1933 is just starting. What 
will you do with it? Will 1934 find you 
younger, with new health and vitality? 
It’s really up to you! 
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Pian. 


for a Home 


of Your Own 
with 


the 
BOOK of 
WESTERN 
HOUSE 
PLANS 


Contains photographs and 
plans for 100 houses de- 
signed especially for you 
who live in Sunset Land. 


E have arranged with the publishers 

of this valuable home plan book to 
sell a limited quantity to Sunset readers at 
the low cost of $1 a copy. In the book 
there are photographs and plans for 100 
attractive bungalows and two-story houses 
(many of Spanish design) especially suit- 
able for building in the Pacific West. If 
you are planning to build a new home— 
even in the far distant future—we give you 
our word that this is the very book you 
want. In this valuable book you will 
probably find just the home you want to 
build. At least you will find dozens of 
ideas which you will want to incorporate 
into your plans. 


PRICE POSTPAID 


The supply is limited so order 
your copy today. 





FILL INCOUPON—CLIP HERE 
AND MAIL 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Here is a dollar. Please send me the book 
of Western house plans that you recom- 
mend so highly. 
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Questions and Answers 


My skin is very tan from a summer at the beach 
and I should like to lighten it. Is lemon juice 
effetive@—Mrs. B. R., Long Beach, Calif. 

To whiten the skin with lemon juice, 
boil 2 tablespoonfuls of oatmeal in sufh- 
cient water to make a thin paste. Strain 
and when cold add the juice of a lemon. 
Wash the face with this every night be- 
fore retiring. Do not wipe it off entirely 
but leave on a thin film all night. 


I have to stand a good deal and am troubled with 
@ burning and aching sensation in my feet most of 
the time. Can you suggest atreatment?—Miss L. R., 
Minden, Nevada. 

Be sure that your shoes fit well, bathe 
the feet frequently and try occasionally 
during the day to rest your feet for a 
few moments by taking your shoes off. 
There are good foot oils on the market 
which are helpful to troublesome feet. 


Ts nail enamel injurious? My nails are beginning 
to look spotted since using the colored polish.— 
Miss H.C., Seattle, Washington. 

Nail polish is not injurious. Some- 
times when the old polish is not removed 
completely before applying new it will 
give that spotted look to the nails. 


Christmas in San Francisco 


Witw winds may whtp the shores of 
other lands 

And snow may lie in drifts—ice-bound 
the streams, 

But in this city by the Golden Gate 

These unfamiliar things are more like 
dreams! 

Here the sea breeze 1s soft, and warm the 
SUN. 

Here are street corners with their flower 
stands 

Banked high with toyon, mistletoe, and 
greens, 

Quaint redwood wreaths fashioned by 
patient hands. 


And in between the greens are rainbow 
blooms— 

Acacia, roses, Chinese lilies vie 

With violets and sweet gardenia buds 

To tempt the passer-by and catch the eye. 

The hills, sun-dappled with a hint of 
Spring, 

Lie golden-green beneath December skies. 

The bay is twice as blue as other bays, 

And everywhere lies beauty for the eyes. 


Somewhere beyond the hills the winds blow 
cold, 

Somewhere the skies are gray, nights drear 
and long, 

But in this sunlit city there 1s Spring 

And even in the air there is a song— 

A song more like a Christmas carol sent 

From Bethlehem to whisper of a Birth— 

A message the Sequotas understand— 

Those trees that knew the first Christmas 
on earth! 

—Cristel Hastings. 
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CHARMING 


Every Day in the Month 








Like hundreds of other modern women 
she has learned the La Mercey way to 
freedom from menstrual pain which de- 
stroys health and youthfulness. 


La Mercey is a harmless natural product 
which gets at the cause of monthly sick- 
ness and the nervous hysteria accompany- 
ing the change of life. It is the only remedy 
known to science which is completely 
and permanently effective. 


Statements made concerning La Mercey 
are based on hundreds of case histories 
signed by ethical physicians throughout 
the United States. 


Send immediately for your copy of the 
La Mercey booklet, which explains this 
inexpensive treatment in detail. 


la Mercey Sales Corporation, 
50 First Street, San Francisco. 
Please send the free La Mercey booklet. 


LA MERCEY for Women 


Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE=— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 
Kathryn Murray's 5-Minate-a-Day Facial Exer- 
cises, by strengthening flabby, drooping mus- 
cles, helps to banish crow’s feet, double chin, 
sagging cheeks, sallow complexion, etc. 
and restore in a safe, natural way the 
Sloom and animation of youth. No mas- 
‘age—no lotions—no straps—no skill 
-equired. Results assured. 15 years of 

accessful use. Book /ree/ 
Write today! 
KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 174, 5 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


















For all the skin 
troubles of child- 
hood. Wise mothers 
should always keep 
it on hand. 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 7K, Malden, Mass. 


Cuticura 
Ointment 


























Keep one measuring cup in the 
flour, another in the sugar, and a third 
for measuring liquids. Select cups 
with straight sides and with the meas- 
ures 4, V4, KH, % and % cupfuls 
plainly marked, and visible from both 
the inside and outside. Cups for dry 
ingredients should measure © cupful 
when smoothed off even with the cup. 
The one for liquid is more convenient 








if there is a space above the 1 cup line. 














ANUARY is the busy garden month. 

Planting and transplanting, pruning, 
spraying and cleaning up all demand our 
attention. Perennial borders should be 
cleaned and the large clumps of plants 
divided—especially those which are over 
three years old. Hardy aster or Michael- 
mas daisy, delphinium, Shasta daisy, 
valerian, gaillardia, geum, heuchera, 
pentstemon and phlox can all be sub- 
divided now. The best tool for the pur- 
pose is a sharp knife or trowel. Dig and 
fertilize the ground before planting and 
avoid working on it if soil is wet. 


Roses 


Complete the pruning of bush roses 
and dig around the plants. Fill any 
vacancies and extend the rose garden 
by planting new roses. Get the best 
stock from your nurseryman and thus 
be sure of quality blooms. A few of my 
favorites are: Dame Edith Helen; Mrs. 
P. S. Dupont; E. G. Hill; Chas. P. Kil- 
ham; Pres. Hoover; Talisman; G. A. 
Van Rossem, and Golden Emblem. Get 
these in now. Climbers which will cover 
the fence quickly are: Cecile Brunner; 
Belle of Portugal; Chaplins’ Pink; Rose 
Marie and Banksia, white and yellow. 
Plant these in well-prepared holes and 
do not forget the fertilizer. 


Lawns 


While it is early yet to sow seed, much 
can be done in lawn preparation. When 
the soil is not too wet it can be worked 
to a depth of six or more inches; this 
will allow the rains to do their work and 
insure the right rooting medium. 


Hedges, Windbreaks or Screens 


Plant new hedges and fertilize the old 
ones. When planting dig a trench about 
two feet deep and a foot or more wide 
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From Mrs. E. Fassold of Morgan Hill comes 

this picture of a cactus blooming in her garden. 

She planted it 22 years ago and this is its first 

bloom. The photograph at bottom of page shows 

how Mrs. Annis Schaeffer of Oakland screens 
her garbage can with mattress vine 





Garden Notes 
for the 


Bay Region 


By Albert C. Gould 


so that the plants can get a good start. 
Privet, wild cherry and pittosporum all 
make good hedges for this part of Cali- 
fornia. Acacia, casuarina and escallonia 
all make good screens or windbreaks, 
and may be planted at this time. Plant 
these last three varieties five feet apart 
to allow for proper development. Eng- 
lish laurel is a suitable subject but needs 
more space to grow than do the above. 


Pruning and Spraying 


If your pruning and spraying have not 
been completed, do so now for it is not 
safe to postpone this work any longer. 
Trees and shrubs should never be al- 
lowed to get out of shape through neg- 
lect. Hawthorns, pyracantha and cot- 
oneaster should be sprayed with liquid 
sulphur twice this month as a protection 
against blight. Holly trees should also 
be sprayed with an emulsion spray to 
guard against scale. Fruit trees always 
require winter spraying. Suitable sprays 
for each of these subjects may be found 
at your seed store. Whitewashing the 
trunks of the trees is excellent, not only 
for cleanliness but because it serves as a 
protection against sunburn. 

Pruning grapes must be done with 
great care; it consists in removing all last 
season’s growth, leaving a few buds at 
the base of the rod or branch being 
pruned—these buds produce the new 
growth for the coming season. Rasp- 
berries are pruned by removing the old 
wood near the base and must be done 
before the new growth begins in the 
spring. [The same pruning method may 
be adopted also for the loganberry, black- 
berry, and dewberry; it is important to 
train these on strong wires. Pruning of 
currants and gooseberries consists in 
thinning out the weak branches and 
very old wood. Strawberries need thin- 
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ning out where they have become too 
thickly matted, the young plants being 
used for extending the planting. Any 
diseased plants should be burned 
promptly to prevent spreading the dis- 
ease, and all plants that remain in the 
vicinity of diseased plants sprayed with 
liquid sulphur. Remove all dead leaves 
on strawberries and cultivate between 
the rows. All berries are heavy feeders 
and need liberal fertilizing. 


The Care of House Plants 


There are a number of important 
things to know about house plants if we 
would be successful with them, the most 
important being temperature and hu- 
midity. Where proper heat is main- 
tained in the rooms the correct humidity 
can be supplied by having water kept 
in pans on the radiators or similar ar- 
rangement. Where plant boxes or con- 
tainers are used, gravel can be placed in 
the bottom and kept wet. Temperature 
in the room should be maintained as 
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Gladiolus for 


Western Gardens 











Nothing is more beautiful in a 
western garden than gladiolus. 

Nothing is so satisfactory as a 
cut flower. 


Plant a few of the varieties listed 
below every two weeks during the 
spring and enjoy the beauty of 
these glorious flowers all through 
the summer. 

Select a variety of species and 
plan your garden as a beautiful 
mixed bouquet. 

Prices quoted are for large bulbs 
of selected stock. 


Each Doz. 

Apricot Glow... ..... .$0.07 $0.75 
A true apricot color 

Betty Nuthall......... .10 1.00 
Beautiful coral with orange throat 

Chas. Dickens........ .10 1.00 
Very tall, purple 

Dr. F.E. Bennett..... .07 .75 
Bright red 

Dr. Moody........... .10 1.00 
Large, lavender 

Golden Dream........  .07. = .75 
Tall, deep yellow 

Golden Eagle......... .07 .75 
Very early, yellow 

Glesiana............. .10 1.@ 
A fine salmon pink 

Helen Wills.......... .07 .75 
One of the best, tall, white 

Moesmera............. .15 158 
Smoky lavender, very popular 

Minuet... .. . ... .10 1.00 


Fine, large, lavender 


Mrs. P. W. Sissons.... .07 15 
Lovely cameo pink 


Mrs. Van Koynenburg. .10 1.00 
Large, beautiful lavender-blue 


Orange Wonder....... .07 .75 
The name is a perfect description 

W.H. Phipps......... .07 = .75 
Iridescent pink, many open at once 

Veitchenblau.......... .12 1.25 


Large, deep violet-blue 


SPECIALS TO SUNSET READERS 


1 each of all 16 varieties listed. $1.25 
2 each of all 16 varieties listed... 2.25 





One half dozen each of any two 
varieties listed at $0.75 per dozen, or 
$1.00 per dozen can be ordered at the 
price of one dozen. 


Check or money order must accompany 
all orders. 


GOLDEN GATE 
GLADIOLUS GARDEN 


2057 Poppy Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 








evenly as possible at about 65 degrees 
during the day and not much less than 
55 degrees at night. It is better to grow 
plants and keep them in good health in 
a cool room than in a hot, stuffy place. 
Watering is important; more plants die 
through improper watering than any 
other reason. How often to water de- 
pends on the size of pot, temperature, 
subject and when plant was potted— 
three times a week in summer and twice 
a week in winter is a good general rule 
to follow. A plant which has lots of 
space in the pot will naturally need 
watering less than one which is pot or 
root-bound. Most house plants need 
feeding—especially if strong growers. A 
handful of good commercial fertilizer to 
one gallon of water will, if given every 
two weeks, supply a long felt want and 
you will soon notice the quick change in 
the color of the foliage. 


How to Re-Pot Plants 


It is important to re-pot most subjects 
at least once a year. Use a mixture of 
good garden loam, leaf mold and sand 
with a little bit of commercial fertilizer 
added. (Do not, however, let this fer- 
tilizer contact roots.) See that the pot 
contains plenty of drainage at the bot- 
tom as the foundation of good culture 
lies there, and plants soon die if allowed 
to get stagnant. As to suitable situation, 
ferns will do better if grown in an east 
window, as will also palms, rubber plants 
and begonias. Plants grown mainly for 
flower are usually better grown in west 
and south windows. Geraniums, cam- 
panulas, primulas, cyclamen, narcissus, 
fuchsias, hyacinths and lilies will do best 
in such exposures. We would advise 
careful staking of plants to secure the 
best results; for fuchsias and geraniums 
a ladder support will prove useful; cer- 
tain creeping campanulas (such as Iso- 
phylla and Portenschlagiana) also bloom 
better on ladders for support. 


* * 








Grow Plants Faster With 
Electricity 


F you are interested in getting 

flowers far earlier and better 
than your neighbors, investigate 
heating of seed flats and hot beds 
with electricity. The Extension 
Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia has an excellent circular on 
this subject which is, of course, 
available upon request — simply 
write to that department of the 
University at Berkeley. Small soil- 
heating kits, complete with all 
electrical parts and with blue 
prints for assembling same, are 
now on the market. If you wish 
more details about these kits, 
write to the garden department of 
Sunset Magazine. 




















DAINTY BESS 


2 Outstanding 
ROSE Values 


These are all No. 1 Grade 2 year-old Rose Bushes, 
that will bloom bountifully the first year. 





SUNSHINE COLLECTION 


CHAS. P. KILHAM. ...<ccccccce 75c each 
Oriental red, shading to rosy-orange 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL.......... 75c each 
Double flowers of apricot and gold 
JOANNA HILL... .cccccccccces 75c each 
Sunset gold and apricot yellow 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICE, $ 85 
Sunshine Collection 
POSTPAID IN CALIFORNIA 
(Regular Price if purchased separately, $2.25) 











NILES QUARTET 


DAWET BGs cc cc cctvacncces 75c each 
A lovely “single,’’ pale rose blooms 
Wee GN ivosccctcdéveveteseves 75c each 
Fully double, unfading brilliant scarlet 
TALISMAN. .cccccccsccccccccees 75c each 
Blended gold, apricot, pink, and carmine 
PRES. HERBERT HOOVER..... 75c each 
Pink, rose, orange, red and apricot 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICE, v3 5 
Niles Quartet 
POSTPAID IN CALIFORNIA 
(Regular Price if purchased separately, $3.00) 














Deciduous Flowering Shrubs— 
A collection of the splendid varieties de- 
scribed by SYDNEY B. MITCHELL on page 5, 
this issue of SUNSET. 
These are all thrifty, bushy plants. 
Japanese Flowering Quince, 
2-3 €b. Grades cccccccceccoscseccece 75c each 
Philadelphus coronarius, 2-3 ft. grade..50c each 
Spirea prunifolia flore pleno, 


2S Bs GEMM 6 6s ccdcdccescucseoord 60c each 
Hydrangea La Marne, 4 inch pots..... 50c each 
Ceanothus cyaneus, gallon cans......- 60c each 
Viburnum carlesi, 1-1 ft. grade... . $1.50 each 
ALL SIX, DELIVERED.......... $4:75 


Note.—If 3 or less are ordered individually, 
please add 25c to the total for postage. 
VISIT US AT NILES—West’s largest garden 
assortment. See historic “Old Adobe.” 


ALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865. George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 


Please send me the following, for which I en- 
close payment (check or money order). 
(C0 SUNSHINE COLLECTION (Roses) 
$1.85. Postpaid in Calif. 
O Niles QUARTET (Roses) 
$2.35. Postpaid in Calif. 
0 6 DECIDUOUS FLOWERING 
SHRUBS $4.75. Postpaid in Calif. 
Write us, if you wish to order varieties individ- 
ually, or if you wish our 80 Page Illus. GAR- 
DEN BOOK and Catalog. (Sent free.) 





































COLORFUL ANNUALS 


Tew ane Olt 
FOR YOUR SUMMER GARDEN 





Sunshine Aster 


WE SUGGEST— 


Scabiosa Loveliness 


Marigold Guinea Gold 
(Illustrated on page 11) 


Sweet Wivelsfield Dianthus 

Imperial Larkspurs 

Nemesia 

Imperial Stocks 

Maximum Snapdragons 

Linaria Maroccana 

Dimorphotheca 

Sunshine Asters 

Schizanthus (Butterfly Orchid) 

Viscaria 

El Monte Iceland Peppy 

Zinnias, Giant and Lilliput 

Nasturtiums, Double, Golden 
Gleam 

Calendulas 

Cosmos, Double Crested 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR OUR 
1933 GARDEN BOOK 
which describes the above flowers 
(and dozens of others) in com- 
plete detail. Much valuable in- 


formation is contained in this 
free garden book. 





HALLAWELL SEED CO. 


256 Market Street Dept S. 


San Francisco, California 
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M* experience in chrysanthemum 
culture begins in the fall after 
flowering time. I cut off the old stock 
near the ground and rake all trash and 
rubbish away to prevent as nearly as 
possible the harboring of harmful in- 
sects. I do not water after the flowers 
are all off as I feel that the roots deserve 
a rest time. 

Most authorities advise us to use care 
in the growing of the new shoots for 
spring cuttings or roots as we may pre- 
fer. There are two usual ways of propa- 
gating or renewing our plants, that is, 
dividing the shoots already rooted after 
they break through the ground around 
the old stem of last year, and the method 
or system of sand-rooting slips. 

The first method, root dividing and 

resetting is more commonly used by the 
| amateur and this is no doubt the easiest 
| way. Many fine flowers are grown in 
‘this manner, and for the casual grower 
or beginner, possibly it would be the 
| better part of wisdom to choose this 
;method, then try both, so should your 
|cuttings fail you for any reason, you 
would then have your divided roots to 
fall back on. However, from our obser- 
vation the second or sand-rooting 
method is much to be preferred and we 
are sure you will find the sand-rooting 
process an interesting experiment and 
not at all difficult. 

There seems much difference of opin- 
ion as to the best time for taking cuttings 
for the plants. We suggest that this 
must be governed largely by location, 
soil and climatic conditions. The fol- 
lowing table is offered as giving the ap- 
proximate time for taking cuttings for 
the various types of plants wanted: 

Specimen or large bush plants, Dec. 
15th to Jan. 15th. 
Standard plants, Jan. 1st to Feb. 

Ist. 
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An Amateur Grows 


By W. H. Morris 


Exhibition blooms, Feb. 15th to 


March 15th. 

Commercial cut flowers, April 1st 
to May ist. 

Potted plants for sale, May 1st to 
June rst. 


For sand rooting I have found ordi- 
nary building or river sand best, not too 
fine, and be sure to avoid all organic 
substance such as decaying leaves, loam 
or manure, as the chrysanthemum is 
quite sensitive to attacks of the damping 
off fungus, and a new clean supply of 
sand should be used for each lot of cut- 
tings. Use a box five or six inches in 
depth, fill to the top, then pack down 
firmly; use care in the selection of cut- 
tings to choose clean, healthy shoots for 
your cuttings; use a sharp knife or old 
safety razor blade fixed in a stick for 
handle and cut through or just below a 
node or bud on the stem. Your cutting 
may be two to three inches in length. 
Trim all leaves off except the small ones 
at the top, insert the cutting in the sand 
immediately; do not allow the cutting to 
remain out of the sand or water as it 
will wilt quickly and this is not good for 
the cutting. 

In placing cuttings in the sand it is 
best to plant in rows leaving about one 
inch out of the sand, and they may be 
placed about one inch apart in the rows; 
allow two or three inches between rows 
and firm the sand about the plants, 
sprinkle often enough to keep moisture 
always present, do not over-water and 
allow the sand to become soggy, have 
holes in the bottom of the boxes to pro- 
vide drainage. Plant each variety in a 
row and mark carefully the name, with 
weather-proof pencil or India ink either 
on the side of the box or on small wooden 
labels at the end of each row. Keep the 
box in a cool, shaded place where there 
is a free circulation of air. I use the north 











How to Grow Giant Mums 





The steps in producing large show flowers from cuttings are illustrated in these drawings: 1.Cutting 
taken from old plant. 2 and 3. Cuttings trimmed and ready for the sand flat. 4. A plant that has 
been “stopped” by cutting out the top. 
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Chrysanthemums 


of Stockton, Calif. 


side of my garage and find it very con- 
venient and satisfactory. 

Some varieties will root much more 
quickly than others, some show roots 
starting in four weeks while others will 
take twice that time. As soon as the 
roots show one-half inch growth in the 
sand, it is better to transplant to small 
pots or other box using a mixture of sand 
and soil. I have also used peat soil in 
the bottom of the box or pot covering 
with the mixture of sand and soil. The 
purpose of this transplanting is to give 
added strength to the short sand roots, 
as the sand having little soil value the 
roots do not obtain real growing strength 
until put in soil. 

These sand-rooted plants may be reset 
directly to their permanent row if de- 
sired, but care should be used to keep 
them well watered and shaded for sev- 
eral days, giving the tender sand roots 
ample time to become attached to the 
soil before exposing them to the full sun. 
Where possible, we think the better plan 
is to reset the sand-rooted plants to pots 
and leave them two or three weeks until 
the tender sand roots become firmly at- 
tached to the soil in the pot. This will 
give you a strong plant, less likely to 
wilt when transplanted to the permanent 
row. 

We prefer the sand-rooted plants for 
several reasons: first, the roots being 
young and new seem to take hold in the 
soil better and the plant responds to 
ready and rapid growth. Second, the 
cutting naturally is later and does not 
require as much cutting back and suck- 
ering as do the divided roots. 

There is a feeling, however, that the 
sand-rooted plants do not reproduce as 
many new shoots another year, as do the 
divided roots. This I think is a minor 
objection and may be more imagination 
than a reality, as I now recall one variety 
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especially that gave a very prolific 
growth of new plants from a very weak 
looking sand-rooted cutting of the pre- 
vious year. 

No doubt there are many good ways 
to plant chrysanthemums. My favorite 
plan is to plant in parallel rows, two 
rows together about fourteen to sixteen 
inches apart, with plants eight to ten 
inches apart in the row, then a space or 
walk-way about thirty inches in width 
to give sufficient room for working, then 
two more rows paralleling the first two 
and so on. The plants should be care- 
fully cultivated, just deep enough to 
prevent the ground from becoming 
crusted and hard, thus preventing prop- 
er aeration. Water rather freely at 
first. The kind and condition of the soil 
will decide the amount of and frequency 
of doing it. After the plants reach eight 
or ten inches in height, especially if 
planted early, it will be necessary-to cut 
back or top all of the plants. I have 
found that it is not best to cut too low, 
or near the ground. This topping or 
cutting back is best, since the early 
plants are prone to grow too high mak- 
ing them hard to manage and to keep 
from falling down. 

Before your plant gets too high and 
top-heavy it must have support. This 
done, your real work is to begin for you 
should not only keep all the suckers off 
but remove the lower leaves, then keep 
a careful watch for damaging insects, 
using your spray freely for aphis and if 
need be use also a spray of arsenate of 
lead for hoppers and other eating insects. 

Chrysanthemums require more water 
than most flowers, the soil should be 
kept reasonably moist at all times, and 
as the weather becomes warm it is a good 
practice to sprinkle the foliage freely 
though this should not be done in the 
heat of the day. This wetting will help 





in Your Home Garden 





5. Same plant as 4, after side buds have developed. Arrows show growth to be removed. 6. Flower 
buds developing at end of main branches. Arrows indicate buds which should be removed. 7. Branch 
after disbudding, leaving one large flower to develop. 
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oull think of .. 
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when you read 


“This is 
My Way of Starting Seeds” 
on page 10 of this issue. 


For Lilly’s Seeds and Morcrop 
are aids to success in gardening 
—where good seed and good soil 
are prime essentials. 

Read this article—then get 
your copy of Lilly’s 1933 Seed 
Book—‘“Best for the West.” It 
is practically a “garden encyclo- 
pedia” in its information about 
varieties. Special care has even 
been taken to indicate the pro- 
nunciation of odd names. 

Complete descriptions are giv- 
en of such novelties as 


CRESTED COSMOS, CALENDULA RADIO, 
LILLIPUT ZINNIA, LARKSPUR LOS ANGELES, 
DOUBLE NASTURTIUM GOLDEN GLEAM, 
CALIFORNIA GIANT SUNSHINE ASTERS. 


Many choice collections are 
offered such as: 


AZTEC COLLECTION, NASTURTIUMS. 
STEELE’S OREGON MASTODON PANSY. 
BODGER’S GOLD MEDAL ZINNIAS, 


Beautiful rotogravure illustra- 
tions from photographs of hun- 
dreds of varieties of flowers and 
vegetables are shown. 








Ask your Lilly's deal- 
er or write to The 
Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Wash., 
for your copy 

of this new 


AN catalog. 
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These 
In Your Garden 


RACTICALLY all vines and creep- 

ing plants do better if air can circu- 
late around their stems. Climbers usu- 
ally do best on wooden trellises, but the 
gardener must be careful not to let 
creosoted supports come in contact with 
roots. 


In a flower border, aim at large 
splashes of clear color—one or two plants 
will not give this effect. Avoid flowers 
of too strong coloring in the small 
garden. 


The best mulch is about three inches 
deep. Do not place the mulch close up 
to the stems of plants as it may cause rot. 


The garden path should be at least 
two feet wide—wider if it does not con- 
flict with the proportions of the area 
through which the path cuts. 


Border plants that grow to a height of 
two and one-half feet or more are ordi- 
narily better when staked. Bamboo is 
good for this purpose. The wise gar- 
dener tries to conceal stakes as much as 
possible. 


Do not try to dig the garden when it 
is water soaked—digging when the soil 
is very wet usually does more harm 
than good. 

















JANUARY 


to keep the plant clean of dust and wash 
off insects as well as prevent too rapid 
transpiration of moisture from the ex- 
cessive heat. As the weather becomes 
cooler the sprinkling should become less 
frequent. 

Proper fertilization is needed for the 
best flowers. We suggest consulting 
either some expert local grower or your 
books on this subject. 

About early August you will discover 
buds forming. Now comes an important 
period in the successful growing of fine 
flowers, and right here my amateur ex- 
perience needs much help, as I have had 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
just what bud is the correct one to take 
or rather to leave for my flower, as I 
have discovered that there is no set rule 
for all varieties, some giving better re- 
sults from crown buds while others are 
better to select one of the terminal buds, 
nor have I been able to follow entirely 
our Japanese friends when they say 
“the second crown bud” for the best 
flowers. My selection has been largely 
from the terminal buds and on most 
varieties this has been quite successful. 





Deciduous Flowering 
Shrubs 


(Continued from page 7) 


cause it is harder to propagate—it 
should certainly get into every garden 
where it will do well. Give it a cool ex- 
posure if possible, facing east rather than 


‘west (it doesn’t want full sunshine all 


day long), and an occasional adequate 
soaking with the hose, particularly in its 
early years. There is another quite 
similar viburnum called fragrans, which 
is rarely offered yet. Its value is in its 
very early flowering, sometimes in very 
late fall and in other years at midwinter. 
Of course there are lots of other decidu- 
ous viburnums. That old friend of 
many childhood gardens, the common 
snowball, is Viburnum opule sterile, and 
is just as grateful and easy as ever it was, 
preferring in California a cool aspect and 
root run and giving both round white 
clusters of flowers in May and nice color 
in its vine-shaped leaves in autumn. Or 
perhaps you prefer the Japanese snow- 
ball, a tall neat upright shrub with a 
longer narrow pleated leaf and large 
white flower clusters. 


~ 


gee hood ideaw 


to cut old insu- 
lated wire into 3- 
foot lengths (any 
electric shop will 
save such wire for 
you). Use this 
pliable material 
for making plant 
supports, fasten- 








ing them to a 
stout stake as 
pictured. 
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DIENER’S 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 


_ Grow these everbloom- 
ing prize winners. Largest 
and finest giant Petunias 
in the world. Single $.50 
per package; Double Pe- 
tunias (either frilled or 
smooth petaled) $1.00 per 
package. 

Diener’s new giant 
white double Shasta 
Daisy, most outstanding 
1933 novelty. Flowers 
over five inches across on 
long stems. Price: $.25 
per package. 

Dahlia seeds. Diener’s 
giant double, the world’s 





Raffled Monster Petunia 
(Single) 
greatest perfected, flower twelve weeks from sowing. Flowers 
of enormous size on perfect, wiry stems. Package $.75. 
Catalogue of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
P.ant, Seed and Bulb Grower 








When planting hedges trench the 
ground to a depth of at least two 
feet and prepare the ground thor- 
oughly, incorporating plenty of fer- 
tilizer in bottom of trench. The 
secret of a successful hedge is to 
keep it growing evenly. 


Water Lilies 


1933 COLOR CATALOG FREE 
Beautify large or small garden with a Water 
Lily Pool. G colors, exquisite frag- 
rance. Easy to care for. Plenty of flowers 
shortly after planting. California Water Lil- 
ies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 
thrive anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Safe del- 
ivery GUARANTEED. 1933 Catalog tells 
how to make a Water Garden; care of Water 
Lilies ete. Write for FREE copy. y 

1411, Hynes, Calif. 











$4. value $995 


postpaid 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box 





Do not plant sweet peas in acid 
soil. 





@e@e2e00000080008080808080 
GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS. Rare, exclusive 
varieties giving you new garden beauty at small cost. Superior 
quality, healthy bulbs and seeds easily grown in almost every 
state in the union. Write today for Salbach free 1933 catalogue. 
Many full color illustrations. New low prices. 

CARL SALBACH, 645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





Rhododendrons must have an acid soil. 
Do not prune young bushes. When 1t 
is necessary to cut back the old, established 
plants do so sparingly in March. Always 
remove dead blossoms from plant. 








and RARE CONIFERS 
are found in my nursery. Free catalogue gives 
much helpful adviceabout varieties, planting, etc, 


The Felix Gillet Nursery, 


Box 85 Nevada City, California 











In transplanting trees, shrubs and 
plants, do the work rapidly so that the 
roots will not dry out. 





SPECIAL GLAD OFFER 


inch up in ten named large flowering standard varieties all 
labeled. Guaranteed to bloom. Prepaid for one do.lar, cash 
with order. 

Grants Pass Bulb Exchange 


Our Wonder Selection 
One hundred bulbs one 


Grants Pass, Oregon 





Most hedges are best trimmed twice a 
year, in May and again in September. 





PETUNIA 


and green intermixed with other colors. 
mixed, only $1.00. Limited supply. Order now from originator. 
8. A. Reynolds 








Famous Reynolds Green throated red 
corolla, color throated green corolla 
Trial packet seeds, 


1022 N. Broadway Santa Maria, Calif. 
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You need not 
wait for Weather! 





THERMOFLOW electric 
SOIL HEATER 


enables you to have an ELECTRIC HOT-BED in 
your own hack yard, garage or basement. THERMO- 
FLOW ELECTRIC SOIL HEATER will germinate 
seeds in from 3 to 5 days where it usually takes 2 
weeks. It will produce root growth in 10 days that 
usually requires 3 weeks. It enables you to pro 
duce strong healthy plants and cuttings at just the 
time you want them .. . always uniform thermo 
statically controlled heat... clean and odorless... 
lasts for years. THERMOFLOW SOIL HEATER 
KIT comes complete including all thermostat coils 
and all necessary parts numbered to correspond with 
the Blue print. This Blue print not only shows the 
simple method of installation, but also complete dia- 
gram and instructions for building the Hot Bed. 
Anyone can do it economically and easily. 


THERMOFLOW $49°° 
SOIL HEATER KIT 


Complete as described above POSTPAID 


For further information write to 


Thermolectric Products Ltd. 
1732 Peralta Street, Oakland, Calif. 


NOK): 





NAVLET'S 1933 
BARGAIN OFFER 


12 Choice 
ROSE 
BUSHES 


2 year budded stock 
Field grown—direct 
from our own Nursery 


$3.75 


For 12 Bushes Sent Postpaid 


These 12 Gorgeous Varieties— 
Dame Edith Helen, Etoile de Hollande, Feu 
Joseph Looymans, Golden Emblem, Hadley, 
Lady Margaret Stewart, Margaret McGredy, 
Mes. Lovell Swisher, President Herbert Hoover, 
Souv. de Mme. Boullet, Talisman, Ville de Paris. 


NAVLET’S SPECIAL 
GARDEN COMBINATION 


3 Peony Roots 
3 German Iris Bulbs ates 
6 Gladiolus Bulbs 
6 Narcissus Bulbs ty Cc 
1 Pkt. Sweet Pea Seed 
1 Pkt. Navlet’s Calif. 
ut Flower Mixture 
k R E E Our New 1933 
GARDEN BOOK 
100 pp. Complete listing of Roses, Shrubs, 
Plants, Seeds, etc., with Planting Tables, general 
Garden Information, Bargain Offers, etc. Send 
for your copy. 








Postpaid 


Nurserymen—Seedsmen—Florists 
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Starting Seeds 
(Continued from page 11) 


over the flat is not necessary—use only 
the paper. 

The seeds should be watered once 
daily with a light foggy spray. Watering 
in the morning is preferable, but if the 
day has been hot, a light watering at 
night is advisable also. The main object 
is to keep the seed box continually damp, 
and not allow it to become dry in the 
least. Keep your seed boxes in a cool 
sheltered location where they are not 
likely to be disturbed until the seedlings 
are ready to be transplanted to larger 
quarters. Be sure not to allow a circu- 


there is danger of soil drying out too 
rapidly. Simply set the boxes flat on 
the ground to prevent this. 

After your seeds have germinated and 
the seedlings have developed three or 
four little leaves, they should be trans- 
planted immediately into larger boxes 
or cold frames where they may be al- 
lowed to grow and strengthen until they 
are about 2)% to 3 inches tall. This is 
called pricking out the seedlings; they 
should be planted 234 to 3 inches apart. 

The soil for the transplanting of seed- 
lings from the germinating boxes can be 
the same as the original mixture, but 
may be enriched a trifle with some well 
rotted cow manure as it is the coolest 
fertilizer and especially adaptable for 
such purposes. 


‘*Hardening Off’’ Is Recommended 


Such hardy seedlings as antirrhinums, 
calendulas, marigolds, ageratum, petu- 
nias, stocks, etc., can if desired be trans- 
planted directly from the germinating 
boxes into their permanent quarters in 
the garden as soon as the seedlings are 
up about 2% to 3 inches. It is better, 
however, always to transfer from the 
original germinating box to another box 
for “hardening off” before they are 
planted into their permanent positions, 
for they can be watched more easily and 
protected from pests and unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

When you plant a seedling either in 
the open ground or in a box, pot, or can, 
always press the soil firmly around its 
roots and base. Place the newly planted 
young seedlings in a sheltered position 
or location: if they are planted out in 
the open ground, it is well to cover each 
seedling with an empty berry box or 
flower pot for a few days to protect 








them from drying wind and strong sun 
or beating rain. If the day is hot or 
windy a light watering in the evening is 
advisable, as well as in the morning. 
Seedlings when transplanted should 
be spaced a sufficient distance apart so 
they may have ample room for develop- 
ment. Retain as much of the original 
soil around the roots as possible when 
transplanting. If the roots are too long, 
they can be pinched off a trifle as they 











20-22 E. San Fernando St. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Stores also in San Francisco and Oakland 





will send out additional roots or feeders. 





lation of air underneath the seed boxes— | 
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What’s New 
in Gardens 
for 1933? 


Well... there’s the new Golden Gleam 
double Nasturtiums, grown from seed— 
there’s the new Venidium, a dainty, daisy- 
like flower in black and gold, all the way 
from South Africa ... there’s the new 
Blaze Rose, a Paul’s Scarlet Climber that 
blooms the year through. 

AND ever so many other new and at- 
tractive items for modern gardens in 
Germain’s 1933 Garden Catalog. 112 pages 

.. eight in full color ... listing hundreds 
of Germain’s famous California-grown 
flowers, vegetables, plants, roses, and spe- 
cialties. Mail the coupon now for your 
Free Copy. 


SPECIAL 

3 Great New 
Summer-Flowering 
GIANT Sweet Peas 
75c Value..25c, Prepaid A 
ROSIE . . . Deep, rose pink, # 


superior to others of this shade. 
BON BON ... Rich pink with * 
warm amber shading; long stems 
and enormous blooms. 

PIRATE GOLD ... A new 
shade of deep golden orange... 
a vigorous grower that with- 
stands California’s summer suns. 


All For 25c.. Prepaid ..Use Your Coupon 


(SGERMAINS 


California’s Leading Horticultural Headquarters since 1871 















GERMAIN’S, 6th & Main, Los Angeles, Calif. 
( ) Please send your 1933 FREE CATALOG. 


' 

| 

' ( ) Am enclosing 25c for Sweet Pea SpectAt. 
Name 

' Street = 

' City. State 


50c. 


isn’t too much 
for 


SUTTON’S 
1933 Catalogue 


ESPECIALLY when 50 
cents worth of seeds 
(your choice) is given 
with every order for $5 
or more—making the 
catalogue cost nothing. 
This big, 200-page book lists and describes hun- 
dreds of varieties of flowers and vegetables and is 
also a valuable guide in horticulture. Illustrations 
in color show the possibilities of Sutton’s Seeds 
for beautifying your garden. Sutton’s Seeds are 
internationally known and regarded as the finest 
to be had. Sure to germinate, true to name and 
prolific of bloom, Sutton’s Seeds offer a variety 
that for quality and purity of strain is unsur- 
passed. Catalogue sent postpaid for 50 cents. 
Your first $5 order entitles you to select 50 cents 
worth of seeds additional, free. Fresh stock of 
seeds carried in San Francisco. Call or write 





SuTTON’s OsTRICH 
PLUME ASTER, 
Special Mixture #10407 
31cand 21¢ a packet 


SHERMAN T. BLAKE Co., 240 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
Sutton & Sons, Ltp., Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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ITH this January SuNsET we say happy new year— 

happy, happy new year to each and every one of you. 
And since in Sunset Land spring comes almost hand in hand 
with the new year we have made this January SuNSET a special 
spring garden number. In other words we have not only 
said “Happy New Year” with this issue of SuNseT but we 
have said it literally with flowers. Do you like it? Does 
it sing, as we want it to, of green hills, blue skies, spring 
blossoms, and soft, gentle rains? 


x* * 


Of the dozens of new books for children offered during 
this holiday season, there couldn’t have been a better one 
than “Children of the Soil” by Nora Burglon. Miss Burglon 
belongs to Sunset Land—her home is in Everett, Washington 
—but in her stories for children she writes of Scandinavia, 
land of her fathers. For her “Children of the Soil” she made 
a special trip to the “old country,” to gather folklore and 
atmosphere. Then when she was ready to return to America, 
she dressed as a Dalkullian peasant, forgot her English 
language and came across with the immigrants to experience 
the difficulties which confront all foreigners coming to a 
strange land. Thus disguised she crossed the ocean and then 
traveled across the United States to her home in Washington. 
It is little wonder that Nora Burglon has deep sympathy 
and understanding; and with such sympathy and under- 
standing it is little wonder that she writes so simply and 
beautifully. “Children of the Soil’ is a child’s book, but we 
sat up away past our bedtime to finish it—and that’s the 
best recommendation these editors can give to any book. 


x * 


If anyone should ever walk up to you and ask ‘“‘How would 
you cook a hippopotamus,” just smile and say, “Well, to 
cook hippopotamus meat, you boil it for one hour in spices, 
then place it into a roaster, cover it with sliced onions and 
sliced carrots and bake for one and one-half hours, basting 
often with butter. The meat is bluish black in color but is 
very good eating when served with baked potatoes, lettuce 
salad, fried tomatoes, string beans, crackers and cheese, and 
coffee.” You may judge from the above that we have been 
giving hippopotamus dinners in our apartment kitchenette, 
but in reality the information comes to us from a SUNSET 
reader, Irene Tillinghast, one of the secretaries at the Los 
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Angeles Museum. Recently a pygmy hippo was killed by 
another animal at one of the movie studios. Upon exam- 
ination he was found to be in perfect health, so he was 
roasted for dinner. Probably there was hippo hash for 
weeks and weeks—Miss Tillinghast didn’t say. 


x * 


John Muir, beloved naturalist of Sunset Land, worked 
almost a lifetime to give us Yosemite National Park, and 
had it not been for his untiring efforts in bringing about 
proper legislation, much of Yosemite would have been logged 
off long ere this. Now unless Senator Nye’s bill, recently 
introduced into the Senate, is passed, the great sugar pines 
along Big Oak Flat road will be destroyed for lumber. If 
you love these great trees and want to do your part to pre- 
serve them, write to your senators and congressmen asking 
them to consider carefully Senator Nye’s bill No. S. 4472. 
As John Muir so often said, “Trees cannot talk—we must 
plead for them.” - 


* .& 


By the time this January SuNseET reaches you, Christmas 
1932 will likely be just another pleasant memory. In your 
collection of “gifts you wouldn’t buy for yourself” did you 
happen to receive an electric worm digger? We recently 
read about just such a gadget in a beautifully illustrated 
eastern magazine. Judging by its photograph, the digger 
is built something like a mole trap. Anyhow, it seems that 
you push the rods down into the ground, connect the cord 
to the current, and up come the worms. Then you can go 
fishing. If you know of some old timer in these western 
hills who has spent a lifetime in hunting and fishing, you 
might tell him about this new electric worm digger. His 
remarks would probably be worthy of recording. 


x * 


While we were working on the garden pages in this January 
SUNSET we recalled with a grin what Mark Twain said about 
Henry Ward Beecher’s garden long ago. Twain’s famous 
comment was, “Beecher would have a fine strawberry patch 
if robins liked turnips.” With that funny little thought we 
say Adios for another month—Adios, and “Happy Days” — 
365 of them.—The Editors. 
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It” Guide to Western 


the “How to Do Outdoor Life 


RUSTIC FURNITURE 


and how to make it. 


20 
CABIN PLANS 


including cabins of log, stone 
] and frame construction. 


CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


100 
CABIN IDEAS 


for building and decorating 


CARE and COOKING 
of FISH and GAME 


the vacation home. 


30 
CAMP RECIPES 


by Old Timers. 


GRUB LISTS 


for hikers, campers and those 
who pack in. 





Enjoy Your Own Cabin This Year 


tions about cabins and Western out- 


ik book has all the answers to ques- 


door life. 


It contains hundreds of cabin ideas, and 
a wealth of plans, pictures and diagrams 
that will make it easy for you to build and 
possess the vacation home of your dreams 

. . and a whole pack-kit of ideas on 
Western outdoor life, hunting, fishing, 
and camping . . ideas that will add to the 
enjoyment of your outdoor life and save 
you many times the slight cost of the 
book. 

A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 
ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 


have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 
Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ 
bag, will add to your comfort, improve 
your camp cooking, even help you catch 
a few more fish, and increase your vaca- 
tion fun for years to come. Order your 
copy today . . then give it up if you can. 


C. 
in stamps 
or coin 


POSTPAID anywhere in U.S.A. 


The supply of books is 
going fast. Get yours 
today to avoid disap- 
pointment. If not en- 
tirely satisfied return 
the book and we will 
refund your money. 


Order Your Copy Today! 





CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY TO SUNSET MAGAZINE 








Y I want a copy of the SUNSET 
e ™ D) Camp and Cabin Book. I en- 


close 50c. Please mail the book 
post-haste. 


my money if I return the book. 


You are to refund 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Howard Chandler Chiisty 


[ 19ae 


orever and ever.. 


at . os 
Copr., 1938, The American To 








